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By Gar! There was 
Some Music! 


Tony tells the story, and he says 
that it is true. 

The lieutenant of Tony’s com- 
pany, an Irishman, undaunted by 
his failure to get music for his men, 
spent his entire month’s salary for 
mouth harmonicas. 

The package containing them 
arrived one morning just as the 
company was about to march down 
the hottest, dustiest road in France. 

How the men dreaded that march! 

It was then that the lieutenant 
stepped forward and served to each 
man a little tin mouth organ. — 

Before the men could find words 
to express their thanks, came the 
order “MARCH!” In another mo- 
ment followed the order “MUSIC!” 
Each man played a different tune, 
and each tune was in a different 
key. 

But Tony affirms: “By Gar! We 
march there in no time!” 
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LYON & HEALY, Chicago 
j / Send me without charge your hand- 
i some, richly illustrated book, “‘The 
Apartment Grand.”’ And mail with 
it an actual-size paper floor-pattern, 
so I may accurately judge the space 
one of these instruments would 
occupy in my home. 

















Pacific Coast Representatives: Los Angeles: Bartlett Music Co.; Fresno: Frank Belles; 
San Francisco: Kohler & Chase; Seattle: Montelius Piano House. 


The 
Lyon & Healy 


Apartment Grand 
—the modern piano 


Men and women who love their homes look 
upon them with different eyes when they return 
after any considerable period of absence. 


Certain rooms seem to cry out for better- 
ment. The living room, for example, where your 
old piano is—what can be done to improve it? 


It is not the room that is at fault. Visualize 
for a moment the effect of a dainty little Apart- 
ment Grand in place of that upright standing 
against the wall; picture its sweeping lines of 
grace in the corner you would assign to it, and 
you have a new room without further change. 


The Lyon & Healy Apartment Grand is a 
grand piano adapted to the modern home. It is 
of a size that quietly fits in with the furnishings 
of the average room, harmonizing with and en- 
hancing rather than dominating them. 


But this piano isnot merely an instrument of 
uncommon outward beauty. Primarily, it is one 
of rare-grademusical quality—superbly typical of 
the prided Lyon & Healy standards, unchanged 
in ideals for over half a century. 


Exclusive improvements and refinements are em- 
bodied in the Apartment Grand. It is the only instru- 
ment which may be used as a “practice-clavier,” 
producing through the novel “Silento” feature, the 
tone-diminishing effect so keenly desired and appre- 
ciated by artists and teachers of artists. 


The “Candlectra” is another exclusive refinement; 


it lends a still further distinction to the Apartment 
Grand and helps to mark it the years-ahead piano. 


Lyon & Healy 
51-95 Jackson Boulevard 
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"Tis like the hide in most respects 
Jn some respects tis better 


Made by Sanford Mills 


ODAY more than ever, 
thrifty Aousewives and 

motorists are anxious to do 
re-upholstering. 
Leather is scarce and costly, there- 
fore Chase Leatherwove, which is 
purchased by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for upholstery purposes, 
should be used. 
All the merits of hide at less cos 
—beautiful, durable, weather and 
stain-proof, sanitary, and plenty of 
patterns to choose from. 

For upholstery use: 
Leatherwove Galloway or 
Leatherwove Gibraltar. 

Other grades for scores of uses. 





L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
New Yorwx Derroir CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 72 NEW MONT- 
GOMERY sT. —. H. MCARTHUR, MGR. 
Leaders in Manufacturing 
Since 1847 











“Who’s Afraid of the Bogey Man!” 
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More 
Vegetables 


Less 
Meat 


B4! more vegetables—less meat. You'll 
feel better, and help the Government, 
besides. 

Here are two you can’t. beat—new string beans, 
perfectly cooked in butter, and new creamed onions. 
You don’t need meat. 


How the cooking brings out their flavor! Cooking helps 
everything. Just try Lucky Strike Cigarette—it’s toasted. 


It's 
toasted 


Save the tin-foil from 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
and it to the Red Cross 
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XQUISITE garments that have been washed with Ivory Soap are a delight to sight, 
smell and touch. 


Colored clothes are as attractive as ever. Ivory Soap, being free from uncombined alkali, 
cannot fade delicate shades. White fabrics cannot be discolored by the white Ivory lather. 


They have the sweet unobtrusive fragrance of complete cleanliness. Ivory is so free from 
unsaponified oil that it does not stick to the fabric; the rinsing removes every particle of 
suds and dirt. Ivory leaves after it only the pleasing natural odor of its own clean self. 


LUT, 


Their fineness of weave is unimpaired. The copious Ivory lather avoids all strain on the 
fabric by washing the garments without rubbing. And it is so mild that it does not weaken 


a single thread. 


IVORY SOAP. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Bulgarians The greatest single event 
Quit, Vict from the standpointof the 
eed ory Allied nations since the 
is Approaching beginning of the Great 
ar, next to the partici- 
pation of the United States, was the an- 
nouncement on September 27th that the 
Bulgarian premier, Malinoff, had asked 
for an armistice in the hope that it might 
lead to negotiations for a separate peace. 
Whether this request for an armistice be 
made with or without the consent of King 
Ferdinand and his Cabinet, whether the 
Germans engineered it or opposed it, the 
fact remains that one of the four Central 
Powers willingly or unwillingly is obliged 
to throw up the sponge and acknowledge 
defeat. 
Bulgaria’s elimination will have tremen- 
dous consequences. It must lead to the 
speedy subjugation of Turkey’s remaining 


forces, especially to the capitulation of 


Constantinople and the opening of the 
Dardanelles, thus establishing a short, easy 
route into the heart of Russia. Through 
the reconquest of Serbia, it will make 

ossible an invasion of Hungary from the 
Gaibans, and under the stress of such an 
invasion, of a simultaneous attack from 
Italy, the Hapsburg empire must inevi- 





Arabian warrior wounded in the fight against his co-religionists, the Turks, during the liberation of Palestine. 


tably crash to the ground. With all its 
allies lying prostrate in the dust, with a 
new Russian foe springing to arms, Ger- 
many will have no choice except uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

When a dam is about to burst, the 
water leaps out at first in a thin jet, gnaw- 
ing and tearing at the sides of the Tonk 
until the entire structure moves to its 
destruction with a roaring crash. Just 
so the military power of Germany is about 
to be destroyed. The Bulgarian suit for 
peace is the first trickle of water percolat- 
ing through the mighty wall. It is gnaw- 
ing and tearing at the shaken morale of 
the other three nations. Another mighty 
push by the Allied armies and the bloody 
work will be finished. 

Now is the time to push the war effort 
to the utmost, to speed up all activities, 
to send more men, more guns, more sup- 
plies than ever. Give the foe no rest, no 
time to recuperate, to regroup his forces, 
to rebuild the spirits of his people. Strike! 
Strike hard and at once that the leak be 
not stopped, that Hohenzollern, Haps- 
burg and Ottoman be hurled from the 
seats of the mighty, that lasting peace 
may come to a red and suffering world 

id President Wilson have an inkling 


of Malinoff’s plan when he declared the 
time had not yet come to declare war 
against Bulgaria? 


UU 


Laying the So close are our collective 
a ee noses to the great events 

transpiring almost daily 
Better World everywhere in the world 


that the full import of 
these tremendous happenings is more or 
less hidden from us. Yet it requires no 
prophetic gift or second sight to grasp the 
fact that in Europe and America, in the 
Near and the Far East, the foundations 
are now being laid for a new order, a 
better world. 

After six hundred years of carnage, 
rape, oppression and decay, the end of 
the Ottoman Empire at last is approach- 
ing. On the deserts of Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, English arms are cutting 
out the cancer which had been sapping 
the strength of Europe for centuries, 
rectifying the mistake of the last genera- 
tion of British statesmen whose inter- 
vention prolonged the rule of the Turk 
for fifty years. What Generals Allenby 
and Maude took with the sword will never 
be given back to the misrule of the Turks. 


a 


FRENCH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The collapse of both Turkey and 
Bulgaria during the last month indicates that the final defeat of the Central Powers is rapidly approaching. And no better sign of the waning 


religious fanaticism in the Near East can be had than the fact that Mohammedan is fighting Mohammedan, both on the side of Christian Allies 
5 
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Whether Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Anatolia remain British or 
be placed under international control; 
they will begin to blossom again, to regain 
their place in the sun, and their new con- 
tributions to the wealth of the world will 
be of benefit to all mankind, the Turks 
included. 

It is significant that Mohammedans 
from India and Arabia are taking a lead- 
ing part in overthrowing the Turkish 
power. Apparently this participation 
indicates that the religious fanaticism 
which for a time made Turks and Sara- 
cens almost invincible is on the wane. 
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Allied Unity While Allenby was round- 
os Pecdiant ing up the Turks in Pales- 
= E rodacing tine, the Allied forces in 
Great Results Macedonia, having been 


motionless for more than 
a year, suddenly struck north and sent 
the Bulgarians staggering back across 
their own lines. Bulgaria’s surrender on 
the last day of September marks the begin- 
ning of Austria-Hungary’s collapse and 
may shorten the war by a year. Neither 
Germany nor Austria can afford to let 
Bulgaria attack. They must send troops 
and material into the Balkans. These 
troops must come from the French and 
Italian fronts. In France, the Kaiser has 
no troops to spare. The first part of 
October should therefore see the begin- 
ning of an Italian offensive designed to 
keep the Austrians busy. 
he man power of Central Europe seems 
to have reached so low a stage that it is not 
sufficient for the adequate defense of all 
fronts. Simultaneous attacks on_ all 
fronts must, therefore, inevitably lead to 
the discovery of a weak spot which will 
permit a genuine break-through of the tidal 
wave of Allied armies. There is now a 
chance to break through on the Western 
front this year, and there is a possibility of 
tearing so Co a gapinto the Italian front 
of the Austrian armies that Germany will 
be confronted by the choice of letting 
both Austria and Bulgaria slide to their 
fate orof saving Austria temporarily by 
withdrawing troops and supplies from 
France. If both Austria and Bulgaria 
capitulate, Germany is lost. If Germany 
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Here is an example of the tenderness of young 
America toward the weak and helpless, an 
unfailing readiness to help that has won the 
love and admiration of the French people 


strips the Western front tosave her vassals, 
Foch will know it and act accordingly. At 
last the unity of supreme command on 
the Allied side is bearing fruit. 


SS 
Russia Again Measured in terms of 
territory, the greatest 


Turns Against 
the Huns 


advance of the Allies in 
September and _ early 
October was made on 
the Russian front. Aided by Japanese, 
American and British detachments, the 
Czecho-Slovak groups conquered for the 
Allied cause the entire 5000-mile length 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad from the 
Pacific to the Volga. Given the ships, the 
rolling stock, the locomotives and the 
men, it would now be entirely possible to 
throw an army of a million into Russia 
via Vladivostok. It will not be done, 
however, as a shorter route to Moscow 
and Petrograd will be available next 














spring. While one group of the Czecho- 
Slovaks swept the Trans-Siberian railroad 
of Bolsheviks and Austro-German ex- 
prisoners, a second group is working its 
way north along the Volga to establish 
connection with the international force 
advancing south from Murmansk and 
Archangel. When this junction has been 
accomplished, a task not at all easy con- 
sidering the great distances and the con- 
dition of all means of transportation, 
Hindenburg will most certainly be called 
upon for more cannon fodder to meet the 
new menace in the northeast, just as right 
now the southeast is clamoring for divi- 
sions that cannot be spared from France. 

From whichever angle it is viewed, the 
job of the Kaiser’s general staff to make 
onthe without straw and hold lines with- 
out men is growing more difficult every 
day, especially since the folks at home are 
becoming panicky. 


U U 


No Rest for the In France the victorious 
- double-quick advance of 


Wicked on the the armies under Foch’s 
West Front command, after continu- 


ing without interruption 
from the middle of July to the middle of 
September, slowed -down a little as 
the Germans leaped with a sigh of relief 
into the dugouts behind the barbed wire 
of the Hindenburg line. Since the rains 
are beginning and winter is close at hand, 
they expected that the strong Hindenburg 
line could not be broken sufficiently this 
fall to compel a retirement of the Kaiser’s 
legions to the line of the Meuse—but 
the blow delivered on the Champagne 
front will soon cause them once more 
to retire toward the frontier. 

But there is no rest for the wicked. 
Scarcely had the German high command 
completed its “strategic retreat” in the 
north, when the Americans struck in 
Lorraine, wiped out the St. Mihiel salient 
in seventeen hours and compelled another 
breakneck ‘‘victorious withdrawal” on 
the part of the Germans. The victory of 
the Americans was rapid, inexpensive and 
thorough, so thorough that its ease must 
be a source of great worry to Hinden- 
burg. Should the American army con- 
centrate a strength of a million men plus 
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“No Admittance!” the sign said, but our boys in their hurry either overlooked the warning or were unable to translate the German inscription 


correctly, for they went on through the forbidden field and sent the boche flying toward Berlin 

















Sailors of the old type, most of them for- 
eigners, on American boats 


adequate reserves in Lorraine next spring 


and strike northeast along the valley of 


the Moselle, it would move straight across 
the German lines of communication and 
cut the arteries feeding the German armies 
in northern France ‘one after the other 
— if Germany does not imitate Bulgaria 
by laying down her arms. 

St. Mihiel was a local operation, a 
straightening of the line, the removal of 
a dangerous salient. But the manner in 
which this local operation was carried 
out by an army non-existent a year ago 
carried a message of gloom into Ger- 
many, of joy and confidence into every 
Allied country. 


. F 
King Hunger The development of a 
D the eign of terror in Russia 
eposes the was the inevitable conse- 


Bolsheviki 


quence of the unhappy 
country’s attempt to in- 
troduce Socialism overnight. It has been 
pointed out before in these pages that the 
task of keeping a hundred million people 
supplied with their daily bread, with cloth- 
ing, fuel, power and all other vital necessi- 
ties requires that the complicated machin- 
ery of modern production and distribution 
work continuously without a hitch. This 
machine is not perfect, but it is the best 
the world has been able to devise so far. 

Kerensky, and after him the Bolsheviks, 
saw only the imperfections, the injustices 
of the machine. So they scrapped it, but 
the new machine, built with pieces of the 
old one, would not work. The Russian 
people, instead of entering paradise under 
Socialism, went hungry and in rags. They 
became dissatisfied. As hunger had pro- 
duced a revolt against Czarism, so hunger 
began to cause uprisings against Social- 
ism. The Czar had lacked the courage 
and the power to repress the revolt; the 
Bolshevik leaders, Packed by German 
bayonets, are now trying to stifle the 
revolt in its own blood, but they will not 
succeed unless they can give the masses 
bread instead of bullets. 

The days of Bolshevism in Russia are 
numbered. A new government will arise, 
and this government will survive if it can 
feed and clothe the Russian people with 
Allied aid while at the same time ruling 
with an iron hand. But so long as Russia 
is starving and in rags, no stable govern- 
ment is possible. 
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The Roosevelt, carrying 19 apprentices without 


sea experience, spent four weeks in the Alaskan 

ice~fields rescuing half a dozen ships and several 

hundred men. The apprentices all qualified for 
responsible positions in ten weeks 


The extension of the draft 
age both upward and 
down and the enlarge- 
ment of the army pro- 
gram were decided upon 
to insure completion of the work begun 
at Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel dur- 
ing the summer of 1919. Not one word 
of protest against this enlargement of the 
nation’s war effort made itself heard and 
the registration of the additional millions 
subject to the draft was consummated 
with astonishing speed and thoroughness. 
Perhaps the best indication of the coun- 
try’s spirit was given when General 
Crowder had to request men with depend- 
ents or in essential industries to assist the 
local draft boards by claiming exemption 
from service. Such an admonition would 
not have been necessary if the country 
had been lukewarm in its support of the 
war policies. The very fact that thou- 
sands of men of mature age, in respon- 
sible positions and with families depend- 
ent upon them, declined to claim exemp- 


Everybody is 
in Favor of 


Hitting Hard 











The new American blood that is revivifying 


the merchant marine 


tion demonstrates that America has made 
up its mind individually and collectively 
to make a clean and thorough job of the 
work at hand. 

UU 
Young America As a direct result of the 
Makes Good on “2! , 2" all-American 

merchant marine has 
Deep Sea Ships come into being. Before 

the war quite a number 
of ships flew the American flag, but the 
vast bulk of their crews, frorh the captain 
to the cabin boy and cook, consisted of 
foreigners or foreign-born citizens. The 
American lad did not go to sea. The 
country boy went to the city and the city 
boy sought his career in commerce or 
industry. The youth who deliberately 
selected the American merchant marine 
did not exist. He drifted into it only by 
accident. 

A great change has come. To the 
training ships of the Sea Service Bureau 
on the Pacific Coast is flowing a stream 
of the best and cleanest American blood. 


“* Clear from Kansas and Nebraska the 


boys are coming, their imagination fired 
by the romance of the rejuvenated mer- 
chant marine flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Most of them are enlisting only for the 
duration of the war, but they can be re- 
tained in the service if they are given 
American conditions in which to do their 
work. 

The character of the boys who are be- 
ing trained by the Sea Service Bureau is 
best shown by the experience of the U. S. 
Fisheries steamer Roosevelt after she left 
Seattle with a crew of nineteen green 
apprentices to carry supplies to the Pribi- 
loff Islands off Alaska. The Roosevelt was 
the steamer on which Admiral Peary 
started out to locate the North Pole. 
When in Bering Sea Captain H. Bierd 
received orders to proceed to Bristol Bay, 
there to assist a fleet of vessels carrying 
cannery supplies which had been caught 
in an immense ice field. 

For a month the Roosevelt with its crew 
of apprentices bucked through ice floes 
from fifteen to sixty feet thick, seeking 
the survivors of the ship Tacoma which 
had been crushed in the ice, helping the 
St. Nicholas, the Centennial and the Star 
of Chile into open water and safety, thus 
accomplishing one of the finest pieces of 
rescue work in marine annals. 
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Masses of tanks. large and small, are overcoming all field fortifications designed by the Germans and have made possible the resumption of 


the “war of movement.” 


In ten week the boys aboard the Roose- 
velt learned what the ordinary sailor is 
supposed to acquire in not less than two 
years. One of the boys qualified as quar- 
termaster immediately after his return. 
Two others were appointed seamanship 
instructors on regular training ships. 
Another one was admitted to a school for 
engineer officers and the rest found re- 
sponsible positions on Shipping Board 
vessels. 

Compare the new generation of Amer- 
ican seamen with the old style crew by 
means of the photographs reproduced on 
the preceding page. This comparison will 
help to make clear the statement of John 
H. Rosseter, Director of Operations for 
the Shipping Board, when he says that 
American intelligence and efficiency will 
overcome the lower wages and lower 
standards prevailing on foreign ships. 
But this efficiency cannot be obtained by 
mixing the old generation of case-hard- 
ened deep-sea workers with the new, pure 
American blood. As we are building an 
entirely new fleet, so we must build up 
an entirely new organization of young 
Americans to operate them. 
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Concerning It is an undeniable fact 
the Tribe of that the entire country 
with a hearty good will 

Obstructionists follows every direction 
issued by those who are 

conducting the American government 
and prosecuting the war. When the 
President asks for five million men to 
fight and die, if need be, when he asks for 
taxes aggregating eight billion dollars, 
when he asks for control over all railroads 
and essential industrial plants, when he 
asks for restrictions on the consumption 
of sugar, wheat, coal, meat, when he asks 
the automobile industry to shut down, 
when he requests the press to cut down 
circulation and reduce its paper con- 
sumption, he need not ask a second time. 
He need not use pressure and threats. 
His demands are met immediately and 
without a murmur because those affected 
realize that the war cannot be won unless 
the orders of the commander-in-chief are 
obeyed implicitly and without hesitation. 
e only part of the American forces 
which did not yield implicit obedience, 
which had to be denounced and publicly 
threatened by the President, consists of 
certain elements and groups among the 
trade unions. Some time ago the Presi- 
dent had to lash an organization of car- 
penters into line; a few weeks ago he was 





compelled to threaten the machinists’ 


union of Bridgeport, Connecticut, with 
a social and economic boycott, with the 
revocation of industrial exemption, before 
the union could be brought to reason. 
And strikes, despite the elaborate ma- 
chinery for the rapid and equitable adjust- 
ment of labor disputes, are still a daily 
occurrence. Even after the President's 
scathing denunciation of the Bridgeport 
machinists’ union certain radical elements 
among the Oakland, California, ship- 
building unions advocated a strike in 
order to force the federal authorities to 
act more rapidly on their demand for a 
basic wage of a dollar an hour. 

Hitherto the Administration, being in 
real and sincere sympathy with the desire 
of the masses for a larger share of the 
country’s wealth, used its influence to 
make the employers yield on almost 
every disputed point. The sincere sym- 
pathy with the aspiration of the workers 
continues, but there is discernible in the 
utterances of the President a distinct 
note of exasperation and impatience. 
Perhaps the leaders of organized labor 
misinterpreted the attitude of the Presi- 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
T. R. telling shipyard workers how he loves a 
slacker, military or industrial 








More than any other single factor, the tank is responsible for opening the road to Berlin 


dent; perhaps some of them thought that 
his sympathy with their aims was based 
on fear of their power, that the conces- 
sions he helped them obtain were bribes 
to gain their codperation. If they har- 
bored such thoughts, they will shortly 
discover their mistake. Like every other 
element of the population they must put 
their shoulder to the wheel of the war 
chariot without reservation or equivo- 
cation. The President has proven 
more than once that his patience can 
be succeeded most suddenly by rapid- 
fire action. Despite the pronounced 
labor sympathy of the President and his 
advisers, they will ride rough-shod like a 
tank in action over any group of radicals 
or conservatives daring to interfere with 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
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Australia Sits Australia has been the 
paradise of trade-union- 
ism for many years. The 
Labor Party dominated 
the government of the 
Commonwealth and was in power in 
many of the individual provinces. The 
Labor Party enacted whole books of 
legislation designed to improve the con- 
dition of the worker, and this social legis- 
lation, including compulsory arbitration, 
industrial courts, official recognition of 
the unions, minimum wage, etc., was 
copied in many other countries. Yet 
war conditions compelled the state gov- 
ernment of New South Wales to take 
drastic steps and adopt sweeping laws to 
curb the private, uncontrolled activities 
of the trade unions. 

A general strike was declared by the 
most powerful unions throughout the 
state in August of last year, and this 
strike, by seriously interfering with the 
support of the Australian troops fighting 
in the trenches, aroused a wave of flam- 
ing resentment against the unions. As a 
result of this resentment the Industrial 
Arbitration Bill was passed by both 
houses of the New South Wales par- 
liament. 

Under the provisions of this act strikes 
in plants engaged in war work are abso- 
lutely forbidden and heavy penalties are 
imposed upon the unions, the officers and 
persons or newspapers inciting or advo- 
cating illegal strikes. In other lines of 
industry no strike can be called by officers 
or committees; the question must first 
be voted on by secret ballot taken under 
governmental supervision. Furthermore, 
no strike can be declared unless fourteen, 


Down on Strike 
Promoters 
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days’ notice has been given the Minister 
for Labor and Industry. Picketing is 
made illegal and the boycotting of any 
commodity is prohibited during the war. 
But the law goes even farther in its 
control of union activities. Whenever a 
union wants to engage in political activi- 
ties, it must defray the expenses from a 
special fund raised by voluntary dona- 
tions, and no member can be compelled 
to contribute to this fund. Furthermore, 
the law provides that every union must 
admit any reputable mechanic; it cannot 
“close its charter” and maintain a monop- 
oly for the benefit of the insiders. 
Hot-headed radicals among the Ameri- 
can trade unions may well contemplate 
this Australian law and profit thereby. 
Australia, dominated by the trade unions, 
did not hesitate to adopt this most drastic 
measure when the success of the war was 
threatened. In the United States the 
small radical minority among the unions 
may bring about similar legislation if it 
continues to interfere with war pro- 


duction. 
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Fighting the A certain Bap iui Coast 
Ee newspaper is conducting a 
Windmill of ae ta against he 
Human Nature retailers and jobbers who 
do some fancy ground and 
lofty profiteering in perishable food com- 
modities. To demonstrate to the public 
and other retailers that these perishables 
could be sold at a reasonable price and still 
leave an adequate margin of profit, the 
newspaper arranged with the proprietors 
of a large market to sell these commodi- 
ties at a fixed advance over wholesale 
costs. The plan was given wide publicity 
and the market was crowded with cus- 
tomers anxious to cut the cost of keeping 
alive. 

After a few days the newspaper with- 
drew from the arrangement. Its repre- 
sentatives discovered that, while certain 
commodities were marked down, others 
not covered by the agreement were 
marked up! 

Whereupon the newspaper discovered 
a free market to which the farmers 
brought their produce and sold it at 
prices far lower than those demanded in 





A rain storm in September ruined almost the entire California prune crop then drying in the open. 
were sent into the orchards to help save a part of their favorite dessert 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


stores. The fact was given wide pub- 
licity, the local food administrator help- 
ing out by urging housewives to patronize 
the beneficent farmers. Of course the 
result was the same. As soon as the 


buyers appeared in swarms, clusters and. 


schools, the altruistic farmers gave their 
quotations a boost that sent prices to the 
non-existent ceiling. 

All of which demonstrates that even 
the fervor of a great war cannot change 
the fundamental traits of human nature. 
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Carranza Still Some bright morning 
Monke ith Sefior Venustiano Car- 
ys Win -anza_ will arise early, 
the Buzz Saw mount a fast horse and 
ride in the opposite direc- 
tion a la Pancho Villa if he continues his 
little game of monkeying with the red- 
white-and-blue buzz saw. Deceived by 
the patiently tolerant attitude of the 
Eagle, the old gentleman, who apparently 
is trying to run Mexico on the Bolshevik 
model, with exactly the same results, is 
still pulling out one after the other of the 
long-suffering bird’s tail feathers. But 
even the gentlest bird will snap at a boy 
if the tail-pulling becomes too painful, 
and Sefior Mereaice is bound to fans 
that the Eagle hasclawsand a beak in first- 
class working order if he plays the game 
long enough. 

Sefor Carranza eternally and ever- 
lastingly needs more money. Of course 
Mexico is hopelessly bankrupt, but the 
country has rich resources, the most 
important for war purposes being crude 
petroleum. The Mexicans did not 
develop the petroleum resources. The 
development work was all financed by 
American, and later by British, capital. 
The industry already 1s paying a heavy 
production and export tax. Now Sefior 
Carranza not only doubles the export tax, 
but imposes a royalty on oil taken from 
privately owned land and endeavors by 
decree to establish the principle that all 
mineral and oil deposits belong to the 
state no matter who owns the surface 
rights. 

The oil-tax decree was cunningly 
framed to give Senor Carranza a chance 
to tie the entire Mexican petroleum in- 
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dustry into a double bow knot if he so 
dared, merely by demanding the payment 
of the royalties in oil and storing this oil 
in the tanks of the operating companies 
until there was no storage capacity left. 
The decree was issued at the height of 
the great German spring offensive and 
there is more than a suspicion that the 
German ambassador in Manis City had 
a ruthless finger in the oily pie. 

So far the decree has not been enforced. 
Great Britain and the United States pro- 
tested. Carranza referred both nations 
to the Mexican courts, but he did not 
enforce the decree. He was waiting to 
see whether the Germans would really 
take Paris and reach the Channel. Now 
he is probably taking wise counsel with 
his venerable beard. He knows that the 
United States desperately needs the Mex- 
ican fuel oil. He also knows that his Ger- 
man friends can’t back him up because 
they are too busy performing the same 
feat for themselves. Under the circum- 
stances he will probably decide to put his 
decree into cold storage for a while. It 
does not make much difference, though. 
The oil will be forthcoming no matter 
what Senor Carranza decrees. 

Nevertheless the chief of the Mexican 
Bolsheviks would be far better off if he 
would quit trying to put sand into the 
bearings of the American war machine. 
It isn’t a very healthy occupation these 
days. 
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Western Shells Most strange and surpass- 
Biss dice Baces ingly queer are the quirks 


produced by the exigen- 
of Our Boys cies of modern warfare. 


The latest shells to be 
used on the battlefields of France are 
grown on the walnut trees of California, 
in the peach orchards of the Far West, of 
Delaware and Georgia, on the almond 
trees of the Pacific Coast. The walnut 
shells and the shells around the apricot 
kernel do not killi though. They save 
instead of taking life. Turned into char- 
coal and placed into the canisters through 
which passes the air consumed by the 
soldier when he wears his gas mask, they 
absorb the poison and enable the fighter 
to survive. 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Hundreds of soldiers from Camp Fremont. 





When this canister is filled with char- 
coal made from plain wood, it will retain 
its power of absorption for three hours 
in an atmosphere filled with a strong con- 
centration of gas. Thereafter it rapidly 
becomes saturated and must be replaced 
with a new charge of clean charcoal or the 
wearer of the mask comes to grief. When 
the canister is filled with charcoal made 
from cocoanut or walnut shells, peach or 
apricot pits, its power of absorption is 
increased five to six times, thus enabling 
the soldier to live in concentrated gas 
fumes for fifteen to eighteen hours with- 
out renewing the charge. Since gas at- 
tacks nowadays often last ten to twelve 
hours and since the renewal of the 
charge is a delicate operation not 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


accounts of the “war babies.” It found 
not only most extraordinary profits, but 
it also found most extraordinary efforts 
to hide them where the tax collector 
might not see them. For instance, the 
American Metal Company, Limited, of 
New York, a concern dealing principally 
in zinc, preferred to distribute its excess 
profits among its officers and managers 
in the form of salaries and commissions 
instead of paying out taxable dividends. 
As a result the "Trade Commission pub- 
lished the following earnings of the officers 
and managers: 

B. Hochschild, chairman of the board 
of directors $179,663.36 
Loeb, presi- 
dent... $364,326.73 
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always possible, the importance of 
having an ample supply of the 
fruit-pit charcoal becomes ‘ap- 
parent. 

Last April the Chemical War- ° 
fare Service unexpectedly found 
itself without cocoanut shells 
while a quarter of a million men a 
month were beginning to go to 
France. In the east and south 
no pits or shells were to be had. 
How about California? Fortu- 
nately George C. Roeding, the 
propagator of the Calimyrna, the 
fig that has prevented a Smyrna 
fig famine in the United States, 
happened to be in Washington. 
He informed the authorities that 
the growers had probably burned 
all their peach pits, but that a 
large supply of almond pits was 
still on hand. 

The Pure Food Law was respon- 
sible for this surplus of almond 
pits. Before it went into effect 
certain firms had bought the pits, 
cracked them, extracted the ker- 
nels and manufactured them into 
a so-called almond paste. When 
this imitation almond paste could 
no longer be sold, German and 
Dutch firms bought the pits and 
continued the business. But the 
war fortunately stopped the ex- 
port and two years supply was 
on hand. 

Mr. Roeding was sent to Cali- 
fornia with full power to act. 
Shortly after his arrival carloads 
of almond shells began rolling east. 
Every day the supply grew until 
whole trainloads moved across the 
Sierra and the Rockies at passenger-train 
schedules. The boys in France got their 
pit charcoal and many a life was pre- 
served thereby. 
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The Profiteers When you have to make 


Ho Lenger Ont out your income-tax 


statement next spring, 
Escape McAdoo dear reader, when ‘hae 
uy 


find that you can’t 
that new suit because .Uncle Sam de- 
mands fifty or sixty dollars as his share 
of your modest earnings, try to remember 
that you are escaping lightly, that the 
bill was drawn to hit those with large in- 
comes and to squeeze the last drop of tax 
blood out of those who have profited 
most from the war activities, both cor- 
porations and individuals. 
The full extent of individual war profits 
was not definitely known until the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission delved into the 
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Charcoal made from fruit pits will keep a gas mask in perfect 
working order six times longer than ordinary charcoal. 


Save your fruit pits and help save the boys 
from the horror of gas poisoning 


O. Sussman, vice-president... .$221,596.04 
J. Loeb, vice-president 147,930.69 
Sol Roos, manager St. L 


WERCE A aL Goon ae ob 148,530.69 
M. Schott, manager Denver. 
NOD 80s coches apes ee Gis 136,533-12 


Earnings of this kind will show a 
mighty shrinkage when Mr. McAdoo’s 
young men pass the plate next spring. 
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The Heavy On the day when the first 
Duties of news of Bulgaria’s immi- 

wines Ss nent surrender reached 
the Victors the public, when the whole 


world learned how aston- 
ishingly close a complete and absolute 
victory over Germany was at hand, the 
President chose to deliver one of the most 
courageous speeches of his career. Realiz- 
ing the heavy responsibility resting upon 
the victor, he spoke neither of the Liberty 
Loan nor of the many sins of the Central 
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Powers, but rather he elected to point out 
with renewed and unmistakable emphasis 
the necessity of so framing the final peace 
treaty that it shall not contain the seeds 


of future wars. To this end the President 
proclaimed once more that all nations 
must be willing to come to the peace set- 
tlement with clean hands, with motives 
and ideals as lofty as those that caused 
the United States to enter the war. 

In effect, the speech is a warning to the 
statesmen of the old school, to the diplo- 
mats accustomed to play chess with the 
destinies of nations, that their meth- 
ods no longer fit the modern world. 
President Wilson has warned them that 
the masses have made up their mind to 
put an end to all war, that the masses are 
fighting only for this purpose and that no 
settlement will be satisfac- 
tory to the United States 
unless it is based on the 
only principle that will 
prevent war—yjustice for 
all nations. No “war 
after the war,” no eco- 
nomic leagues and boy- 
cotts, no satisfaction of 
selfish national interests 
at the expense of the 
community of nations will 
% be acceptable. Nothing 
| short of the establishment of con- 

ditions making for a just, lasting 
_ and durable peace can be accept- 

able to the United States. 

The words of the President 
sfiould have had a sobering effect 
upon the European capitals. It 
is only natural, in view of the 
sufferings inflicted upon the world 
by Germany, that vengeful pun- 
ishment of the severest kind 
should be the first impulse of the 
victims when they see the oppor- 
tunity approaching. Realizing 
this impulse, realizing also the 
fact that mankind’s fate for the 
next two centuries depends upon 
just conditions of péace, the Presi- 
dent insists upon punishing the 
guilty, butonly toright the wrongs 
they have committed and not to 
satisfy the selfish desires of one 
nation at the expense of another. 

The fate of the world at the peace 
conference may safely be left in 
the hands of President Wilson. 
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The New Draft With the help of women, 
Wil Demand Siren one city duciion: 


“Otherwise employed the 
Real Sacrifice country’s crops have been 


safely harvested, the needs 
of the military and naval establishments 
are being filled and the civilian popula- 
tion is being taken care of. So far nota 
person in America has been deprived of 
the things essential to a comfortable exist- 
ence, coal being the one exception. But 
it may be different if the war lasts another 
year. Another million and a half men 
are about to be withdrawn from produc- 
tive work. Not only will their with- 
drawal increase the labor shortage, but 
the necessity of clothing, equipping, feed- 
ing and transporting them will require 
the services of at least two million addi- 
tional civilians. The new army is taken 
from the ranks of the producers and added 
to thenumber of consumers, increasing the 
man-power deficit by at least three millions. 
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Company K, 16th Infantry 
Orofino, Idaho 





Lieutenant William Binnie 
Field Artillery Reserve Corps 
Fallon, Nevada 


Ceci K. B. Sleppy 
4th Engineers 
Los Angeles, California 


} Lieutenant Harold E. Kinne | 
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! —Mrs. Schuyler Van Ransaeller. 
‘ Reprinted by permission from the Atlantic Monthly. 


‘Gal Stars on the Serisec Flag wht the Secs Co 


casualty lists come in from Over | 
There, this magazine will publish 
portraits of heroes from the eleven 
Far Western States, our very own 
who have been killed in action or 
have died of wounds. The choice 
of portraits must be governed by 
available space and suitability of 
h hs for rep 
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Lieutenant-Colonel John M. Craig 
16th Infantry 


San Francisco, California 










Sorrow is mine, but there is no more dread. 


I am his mother. See, I do not say 

“I was’; he is, not was, my son. Today 
He rests, is safe, is well; he is at ease 

From pain, cold, thirst, and fever of disease, 
And horror of red tasks undone or done. 
Now he has dropped the load he bore, my son. 
And now my heart is lightened of all fears. 
Sorrow is mine, and streams of lonely tears; 
But not too heavy for the carrying is 

The burden that is only mine, not his. 





At eventide I may lay down my head, 

Not wondering upon what dreadful bed 
Perchance, nay, all but certainly he lies; 

And with the morn I may in tum arise, 

Glad of the light, of sleep, of food, now he 

Is where sweet waters and green meadows be 
And golden apples. How it was he died 

I know not; but my heart is satisfied; 

Never again of all my days will one 

Bring anguish for the anguish of my son. 


Sorrow is mine; but there is no more dread. 


~. The word has come—On the field of battle, dead. 












The word has come—On the field of battle, dead. 
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\ Lieutenant Forbes Rickard 


Company B, 59th Infantry i 
Denver, Colorado 





Lieutenant Edward Power 
Canadian Infantry 
San Diego, California 









€ ¥ Lieutenant Lambert Wood 
Machine-Gun Company, 9th Infantry | 
Garden Home, Oregon i 











Albert Lertora 
143rd Field Artillery 
Jamestown, California 


Andrew D. Ottinger 
127th Infantry 
Sheridan, Oregon 


Stojan Kresich 
Company C, 127th Infantry 
Los Angeles, California 


Johannes Mikkelsen 
Company F, 125th Infantry 
Del Rey, California 
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rgeant Henry F. Marsh 
362nd Infantry 
Alameda, California 


| Corporal Merle W. O'Rear 
A Company A, 161st Infantry 
i Seattle, Washington 
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Robert C. Osgood 
Company D, 2nd Machine-Gun Battalion 
Powderville, Montana 


William O. Thompson 
58th Infantry 
Sterling, Utah 
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Ronald E. Smith 
2nd_Machine-Gun Battalion 


George S. Young 
Company 119, Marine Corps 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Company L, 167th Infantry 
Meridian, Idaho 


Chris S. Villalovoz 





Company E, 125th Infantry 
Los Angeles, California 


Alvin R. Hashbarger 











Ray H. Mose 
Company A, 2nd Engineers 
Grangeville, Idaho 


John W. Ivens 
Company C, Signal Corps 
Grand Canyon, Arizona 


Frank Alves 


Co. B, 4th Machine-Gun Battalion 
Oxnard, California 


Braden W. Shallenberger 
Company I, 26th Infantry 
Yakima, Washington 
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“Gone West” 
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Sergeant Roy C. Stretch 
Company 51, Marine Corps 
Covada, Washington 


Lowell F. Richardson 
Company 18, Marine Corps 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Charles E. Irwin 
Company C, Signal Corps 
Oakland, California 


Gordon Rawley 
Company F, 117th Engineers 
Lankershim, California 
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Reynaldo Maestas 
362nd Infantry 


Cimarron, New Mexico 


Richard C. Willard 
Company K, 9th Infantry 
Seattle, Washington 


... 
Joseph Gallegos 
Company D, 2nd Engineers 
Colfax, New Mexico 


James R. Wilkinson 


Company I, 26th Infantry 
Yakima, Washington 
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Our forces have learned the danger of taking the cry “Kamerad”™ too literally; until the German prisoner is disarmed he is not a safe person 
on whom to turn your back. In this he typifies the whole German military system 


Beware of the Dove! 


A Warning to American Women: Look Out for the Pitiful 
Cry of ‘‘Kamerad!” 


By 5. M. de Beaufort 


Author of: Behind the German Veil; Through Forbidden Germany; etc. 


P rologue: Germany expects every American 
woman to do her duty by—Peace. a a¢ af The 
German had shouted “Kamerad,” and the Belgian 
soldier, who thought he knew the meaning of the 
word, did not pull the trigger. He walked up to 
the German to take him prisoner. He’s dead 
now, shot by the very man who “surrendered.” 
az ag sg “Kamerad,” in civilized language, denotes 


E are at 
war. with 
Germany, 


means that 
we are at war with the 
greatest military organi- 
zation the world has ever 
known. But to the peo- 
ple behind the fighting 
lines at home, it means 
something else. To them 
it means that they are 
pitted against a second 
German _ organization, 
not one iota less formid- 
able than her army, in 
fact, a great deal more 





In 1915 J. M. de Beaufort, a Belgian soldier and journalist, went into Germany as 
an “American war correspondent,” armed with the above letter of introductionto fore in time it will be 
General von Hindenburg from the General's nephew, then in the German Embassy at cured, even though it 


friend, comrade. Used by soldiers in battle it is 
supposed to mean “I surrender.” The Hunnish 
definition of the word is entirely different. There it 
means: “If all other ways of getting near your 
enemy have failed, throw up your hands and 
shout ‘Kamerad.’ He thinks this means your 
surrender, but of course you are not to blame for 
his ignorance of a legitimate war ruse.” ag ag ag 


beaten and it will be 
beaten, though before it 
is done we shall have had 
to learn—and unlearn— 
a great many things. 
Man for man, I’ll take 
ten Americans and give 
a hundred Germans all 
they can stand, and more. 
But her army is not the 
poseet menace today 

ecause we can define it; 
we are able, so to speak, 
to place our fingers on 
that sore spot, and there- 


dangerous —the German Rome. He interviewed the Field Marshal, members of the General Staff, andimpor- may be the cure that cuts 


propaganda system. 


I am not afr. aid of the spondent for the London Daily Telegraph. His warning to American women is 
German army; it can be written from first-hand knowledge of the German mind and its so-German angle 
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tant diplomats. Later he was attached to the Belgian armies as official war corre- aWay. 


It is different 
with German _ propa- 
ganda. True, here and 
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Beware of the Dove! 


there we have been able to trace some 
of it to its source, but for every case we 
discovered—and cured—there will be, 
when the time comes, a hundred that 
remain at work. How, where and 
when, I shall try to show in this article. 
First, though, let us try to analyze the 
mind of the German leaders of today, to 
discover what they are thinking. Have 
they seen the writing on the wall? 

The German government and every 
German official knows today that Ger- 
many can not win the war by a military 
victory. But Germany is by 


lying beneath the soil. Another six mil- 
lion are maimed. Must this bloodshed 
goon? We confess ourselves beaten. We 
have had enough. Weare ready to return 
Belgium and Northern France. We will 

uarantee the independence of Poland. 

he rearrangement of Russia may be left 
to the peace conference. We cannot pay 
an indemnity because we are on the verge 
of financial ruin. But let us have peace. 
What is the good of continuing this blood- 
shed and murder of the best manhood of 
our nations?” 


J. M. de Beaufort 





no means as yet convinced 
that because she can not 
win, the Allies are going to. 
What Germany believes to 
this day is expressed in the 
words of Herr von Gwinner, 
director of the Deutsche 
Bank, and Herr von Holtzen- 
dorf, Ballin’s right hand man 
in Berlin, in interviews I had 
with them in 1916 in Berlin: 

“Germany can hold out as 
long as the Allies. We do 
not think that either side will 
be able to gain a decisive 
military victory.” 


F they thought that in 

1916, I ass America came 
in—and I have every reason 
to believe that their state- 
ments were sincere—what are 
they thinking now? 1 am 
emphasizing this particular 
point because many people 
in this country believe that 
Germany is still laboring un- 
der such self-hypnotism, is 
still thinking she can win a 
military victory, and that as 
soon as we can show her that 
that is impossible she will 
give in. What Germany is 
really fighting for now is to 
win peace. 

The various German press 
departments have the task of 
converting the peoples of the 
entente countries and America 
to the realization that “neither 
side will be able to gain a de- 
cisive military victory.” That 
they will leave no stone un- 
turned, no seed unsown in soil 
that might prove fertile, no 
cover undrawn, of that you 
may be assured. Here is 
where the women come in. 
Germany expects every 
woman to do her duty, and 
not only the women in Ger- 
many, but the women of the world. Ger- 
many now depends upon the pacifists of 
the world, and as several Germans re- 
marked to me: “Every woman is a pacif- 
ist dt heart.” 

The next German peace drive will be 
directed against the women of America. 
Germany will try to profit as much as 
possible by her scant knowledge of Amer- 
ican psychology. She knows that Amer- 
icans do not like to fight a man who is 
down, a man who has thrown up the 
sponge, who has signified that he has had 

enough.” Her plea to the women of 
this country will be somewhat like this: 

“The women and children of Germany 
are crying for peace. Six million men, 
sons, fathers, husbands and brothers, are 





during the Thirty Years’ War. 











Now I have not the facile pen of the 
German propagandist. He will put the 
above in a much more palatable form; the 

oisoned pill will be gilded and sweetened. 
or God’s sake, let us watch out that we 
do not swallow it. 

How will the appeal be spread? Ah, 
there are still many avenues open in this 
country to the German propagandist. In 
the first place I think that certain Amer- 
ican journals are not using enough dis- 
crimination in the publishing of reports 
taken from German papers, but especially 
in the use of articles taken from neutral 
publications. I only have to remind the 
reader of the hundreds of stories that 
have appeared under the date line of 
“Amsterdam,” “Copenhagen,” “Bern,” 


This woodcut has been reproduced 
recently in an effort by the Teuton war lords to convince the German 
people that a parallel condition exists today. 

of the German “Kamerad™ pose so much in evidence right now 


It is an excellent picture 
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“Stockholm,” telling of the “terrible food 
conditions in Germany.” According to 
some of those early reports, by now fifty 
er cent of the German population should 
ave died of starvation. Then there are 
the articles dealing with German man- 
ower which have been so easily swal- 
ae by our “Military Experts” of the 
parlor and clubroom General Staff. Ac- 
cording to articles published in 1915, the 
German trenches ought to be manned by 
now by cripples and idiots. We have 
read about the threatening storm of revo- 
lution on Germany’s political 
horizon. Certain Socialists in 
Germany have told the gov- 
ernment: “You must make 
‘ee or go.” They have 
een spouting this for the 
last three years. All those 
predictions have proved false, 
mere camouflage. And why? 
Because the majority of those 
reports were “made in Ger- 
many.” 


THER mediums of dis- 

tribution in this country 
are German “Social” societies 
which are still in existence 
and still permitted to meet. 
Though the general German 
organizations and _ alliances 
have been disbanded, their 
constituent organizations un- 
der the guise of charity remain 
in existence. I have before 
me as I write a statement 
from Robert Kaestner, for- 
merly executive secretary of 
the California branch of the 
German American Alliance. 
Hestates that no formal order 
for the disbandment of the 
California organizations has 
ever been received from the 
national headquarters of the 
German American Alliance in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Kaestner, 
it is interesting to note, still 
maintains his office in Turner 
Hall, Los Angeles, while the 
twenty-six constituent organi- 
zations in California continue 
to pay dues to him in differ- 
ent sums. This money is be- 
ing used, so Mr. Kaestner 
states, to help destitute Ger- 
mans. Nevertheless, it is 
emphasized that the main 
organization was dissolved, 
due to the loyalty of the 
members. In Los Angeles 
the “Sons and Daughters of 
Herman,” the “‘Fidelia Maen- 
nerchor” and several others, purely Ger- 
man societies, continue to meet. hese 
societies have a membership of over two 
thousand. 

“They are social or charity organiza- 
tions,” said a former officer of the Los An- 
geles German American Alliance. “Their 
sessions are conducted in German, just 
as the sermons in the German Lutheran 
churches are in German, because those 
who attend them are of the older class, to 
whom English is an unfamiliar tongue.” 
All that can be said in reply to such an 
absurd defense is that if those “older 
classes” have lived in this country all 
these years and have not even got as far 
as to learn the language of the country in 
which they are making their living, it is 
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“Peace, peace, peace!” cried war-worn Germania, surrounded by enemies, 
in an early example of German home propaganda published in 1647, 
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only one more proof that they are Ger- 
mans at heart, and should be treated as 
such. 

I can see what would happen to an 
American society in Germany that would 
try to hold meetings at all, let alone in 
English. The meeting, after first having 
been forcibly disbanded by soldiers and 
policemen, probably with drawn swords, 
would be adjourned to the local jail. 

We still have numerous German 
churches in this country and God knows 
how many German newspapers. Every 
one of them, every German organization no 
matter how small 1ts membership may be and 
no matter where located, on the Pole or in the 
heart of California, no matter whether its 
object be social, singing, education, charity 
or sport, is, always has been, and always 
* will be a channel for the dissemination of 
German thought, German “Kultur” and, 
if we permit them to remain, they will be- 
come a medium, a force, that will assist 
Germany in winning an inconclusive peace. 


LF me tell you of a few personal expe- 
riences of mine in Germany during 
1915-1916, showing how Germany is mak- 
ing use of certain American women, many 
of them the wives of Germanofficers. I had 
a letter of introduction to Baroness von 
Below, an American, the wife of the well 
known general of that name. She was 
most kind and hospitable and she gave 
me many a glimpse behind the German 
veil. Her outgoing mail every week ran 
into hundreds of letters, books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper clippings, and so’ on, 
mostly going to America, but some of it to 
France, Italy and England. When I 
asked her how she could write to the en- 
tente countries she explained that a cou- 
rier always took her letters across the bor- 
der for her, either to Denmark, Switzer- 
land or Holland, where they were posted. 
“T try to write ten letters a day,” she told 
me, “explaining the German cause to my 
friends abroad. It is the least we women 
can do while our husbands and sons are 
daily risking their lives.” At Munich I 
renewed my acquaintance with two 
Americans, the former Mabel Dillon of 
New York and her mother. Both of them 
married Germans. Miss Dillon is the 
wife of General Baron von Nagel, Chief 
of Staff of the Bavarian army. The 
mother, also, married a Bavarian noble- 
man, a Count Frohberg. For hours and 
hours I argued with those two, and it is 
not their fault that I did not change my 
mind about Germany’s position in this 
war and her share in its origin. Those 
two women conducted a regular private 
press bureau, employing about a dozen 
stenographers and typewriters. I was 
inundated with material. Let me quote 
from some of the articles they sent me. 
“Has England hypnotized America?” 
“Is Germany a greater menace to the 
world’s peace than England, this lost 
tribe of Israel whose hatred of the world 
is proverbial?” “England hates America. 
She despises France. The English occu- 
pation of Egypt and the Fashoda affair 
were not calculated to draw England 
closer to France. Russia is the béte noire 
of England.” One of their articles for 
American consumption speaks of a cable 
sent by England to Japan, thanking her 
for her aid in sinking the German ships 
off the Falkland Islands. “Forty-three 
ships against five! And the English rang 
their bells and hung out their flags, for it 
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was a famous victory!” (The Countess 
never mentioned the ringing of German 
church bells and the display of flags when 
the Lusitania was sunk.) 

But what I want specially to record 
here is the manner in which most of those 
diatribes concluded, because it let the cat 
out of the bag. Here is a typical example: 

“To starve Germany, to make her a 
pariah among nations, what a crime 
against civilization! America can stop 
this terrible war by refusing to sell arms 
to the belligerents, and by preventing 
England from paralyzing the world’s 
commerce. Is there no Great Physician 
who can heal this malady of nations and 


oe . 


“I show the hand of peace,” said the Kaiser at 
Essen, “but it is rejected with jeers and mock- 
ing.” This photograph illustrates the point, 
for lo, the hand that is shown is withered, like 
the olive branch it pretends to hold forth, 
while the hand behind the Kaiser's back is the 


same old mailed fist 


stop the depopulation of Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Belgium?” 

Now I found every American woman I 
met in Germany charming and kind, and, 
in common with her sisters on this side, 
experts in the splendid art of hospitality. 
But their knowledge of international 
affairs was limited, and I fear that those 
learned and bitter diatribes were never 

enned by them, at least not originally. 
But every one put her name to whatever 
article she sent out. This shows how 
thoroughly the German Government 
does its work and with what eager enthu- 
siasm American women in Germany have 
taken up and are defending the German 
cause. These few examples are by no 
means exceptions; they are the rule. 
Every American woman I met in Ger- 
many—and I met many—was utterly, 
totally pro-German and anti-American. 

In a long talk one evening with Baron- 
ess von Below, she said: 


a) 
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“Germany was morally on the decline 
before the war. The hunt after pleasure 
and novelty was beginning to resemble 
what you find in the American multi- 
millionaire class at home. The good old 
German family life was fast becoming out 
of date among the younger generation. 
Now see what a change! The little house- 
keeper whose horizon never extended be- 
yond her kitchen and larder has now be- 
come—wonder of wonders!—one of the 
most important members of this great 
patriotic organization. The much ridi- 
culed ‘hausfrau’ has been victorious all 
along the line; she is the strongest ally of 
her husband in the field. Another thing 
this war is teaching us is that a political 
education is quite as necessary for women 
as for men. This war is going to revolu- 
tionize the position of women in Ger- 
many and throughout the world.” 

So said the General’s wife; and every 
German woman with whom I spoke 
voiced the same opinions. 

The local administrative authorities in 
Germany are everywhere calling on the 
women for advice in matters in which 
women are—or should be—experts: 
housekeeping, catering for the wounded, 
nursing, the running of large kitchens 
for the poor, the opening of canteens at 
stations along the main Ric where troop 
trains pass. 

They are asked to direct sewing classes, 
to supervise the mending of uniforms and 
other wearing apparel. Professors of 
chemistry give special lectures in all parts 
of the country explaining to the women 
the food value of every article of diet. 

“Mobilization of the kitchen,” the 
Crown Princess called it. ‘Mobilization 
of the drawing room,” is suggested by 
such activities as those I have already 


described. 


*PTHE Greatest Mother in the World” is 


our definition of the Red Cross. I 
wonder how the men that have spent 
some time in German captivity would 
define the German Red Cross emblem? 
As “The Veriest Hag in Hell,” most likely! 

Some of the most unpleasant incidents 
in Germany are stamped upon my brain 
with a red cross. One day at the Han- 
over railroad station I watched some 
German girls, wearing the badge of the 
Red Cross, meet troop trains with trays of 
thick sandwiches for the soldiers. A 
trainload of Allied prisoners drew in; the 
crowd, composed of soldiers, civilians 
and women charity workers, pressed 
close to the freight cars filled with French 
and British captives, shouting epithets 
so vile that they would not look well in 
print. The mildest expression I heard 
was “Damned English Swine Dogs!” 

German girls in Red Cross garb, pass- 
ing along the train, tormented the British 
Tommies by holding out food and snatch- 
ing it away with jibes and grimaces when 
the poor devils extended their hungry 
hands. As I watched, everything seemed 
to blur, but in the middle of the hazy out- 
line I seemed to see a huge Red Cross. I 
laughed bitterly at life’s irony. And the 
— laughed, too, but not the way I 

id. 

This incident is the only one of its kind 
that I experienced myself, but I am go- 
ing to quote briefly from a Parliamentary 
paper received through the courtesy of 
Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, M. C., of the 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Romance After Thirty. If You Doubt That, Pass This Story By 


The Camoufleurs 


HERE is apt to seem a grotesque 

disproportion between cause and 

effect, at least to the eye heedful 

of dramatic fitness. For instance, 
that the quiet pool of Jean Brent’s life 
was stirred at last by the wing of romance 
was due to a midnight orgy of eclairs and 
ginger ale which put Sadie Hill on the 
sick list. Sadie belonged to the advanced 
French class at Miss Gilder’s, whose mem- 
bers had lately pledged themselves to the 
adoption of a filleul apiece. It was the 
second year of the war, and the role of 
marraine was still anovelty. But by the 
time Sadie had recovered from the eclairs 
she was called home for some reason, and 
departed in a still drooping state which 
made her oblivious of her godson. 

The letters of the marraines to their 
distant godsons passed of course under the. 
censoring eye of Miss Brent, who taught 
French at the school. Miss Brent was 
pronounced “sweet” by her pupils, and 
“distinguished” by the more discerning 
among their parents. The girls agreed 
that in evening dress she looked won- 
derfully young for a woman over thirty. 
It never occurred to anyone to call her 
beautiful, in spite of a certain fine har- 
mony of feature, a flowing grace of line 
and movement, which inevitably made 
you look at her twice. You would have 
thought her, probably, placidly nun-like 
and quiescent—whereas in reality she 
was merely a prisoner, dumb but un- 
reconc led, in the shell of reserve which 
had kzrdened about her with the years. 

Ail Jean Brent’s youth had been sacri- 
ficed to a father who had made of a mild 
form of invalidism an excuse for devoting 
himself tranquilly to his hobby of trans- 
lating obscure French memoirs. His 
daughter had been his amenuensis, 
valuable because she wouldn’t resign or 
ask a salary. So ten years passed, while 
Jean felt that her very life-blood must 
have been transmuted into ink. 

After her father’s death she emerged 
from the twilight of the sick-room a little 
faded, a little dimmed, but beneath the 
surface unchanged from the girl of eigh- 
teen who had entered it, brimful of igno- 
rant sentiment nourished on impeccable 
novels. She came forth still thirsting for 
life, for the joy and color and movement 
of it, and fate, taking her by the hand, led 
her to Miss Gilder’s, where she had fol- 
lowed the treadmill now for five years, 
each of them taking a heavier tribute from 
her shrinking capital of youth and hope. 

It was perhaps the slow, unbroken 
bitterness of these years of solitude which 
had given Jean Brent her immense com- 
passion for all solitary creatures; at any 
rate, the thought of the poi/u to whom no 
one had written filled her with a vague 
disquietude. She had discovered the 
omission, of course, when she compared 
the letters destined for France with the 
list of names which had been given to the 
school. All the names were supposed to 
be those of friendless men. To be a friend 
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to a soldier of France—Jean knew how 
the opportunity would have thrilled her 
own young heart. And here was little fat, 
chocolate-nibbling Sadie Hill ignoring it. 

All evening the thought of the friend- 
less soldier kept coming Getaoes Jean and 
her book. At last with a half impatient 
movement she put the book down and 
went to her desk. She drew a sheet of 
paper before her, glancing again at the 
ist. The name of the man to whom no 
one had written was Pierre Menier. 

Miss Brent’s first letter to Pierre 
Menier was quite impersonal. She said 
nothing about herself, there being indeed 
nothing in particular to say. She begged 
her filleul—she had already transferred 
him from Sadie’s indifferent possession 
to her own—to tell her how best she could 
befriend him, could discharge a humble 
share of the world’s debt to him as a 
soldier of France. After she had dis- 

atched the letter she forgot him. Pierre 
enier was a name to her, a quite unin- 
dividualized poilu, nothing more. 

When after weeks a letter bearing a 
French postmark reached her she sat 
looking at it for a moment, faintly puzzled 
before she could remember. Then with 
a feeling that this rashly undertaken 
correspondence might be going to prove, 
after all, rather a bother, she tore the 
envelope and drew out the thin, closely 
written sheets. 

After an indifferent skimming through 
the first few lines a certain intentness 
came into her face. It heightened, as she 
read, to eagerness—and when she had 
finished she turned back to the beginning. 
It wouldn’t do to slight any word of 
Pierre Menier’s—this Pierre Menier who 
had suddenly become for her so intensely 
real and living. For these pages that she 
held in a hand that now trembled a 
little were the revelation of a spirit gay, 
melancholy and tender, seeing in life all 
its shrewd and bitter humor, its stark 
brutality, its mysterious and luring splen- 
dor. Without complaint, Pierre Menier 
spoke of his friendlessness; it was even 
better so, he said, for it meant there was 
no one at home to weep. But she might 
fancy then what the happiness had been 
of finding that somewhere in the world 
he had, after all, a friend. As she was of 
the Ecole Gilder he could think of his 
marraine as that most exquisite being, a 
young girl, fresh as a rose on which the 
dew still trembles, and with eyes still 
full of the confused light of dreams. 
All the lovely grace of youth had seemed 
to rise like a perfume from her letter. 
It had been to him a breath of springtime 
blowing over fields of death. 

At this Jean had paused and sat staring 
ahead of her with bitten lips. She under- 
stood, of course, how his mistake had 





arisen; naturally, as she gave the address 
of the school, he had supposed her a pupil 
there. And so it was to an imaginary 
schoolgirl, a raw child of seventeen, that 
Pierre Menier was writing, not to the 
woman of thirty-five who sat there read- 
ing the first letter from a man that she 
had ever received in her life. She thought 
of the actual schoolgirl who might have 
received it—of Sadie Hill and the eclairs. 
Jean permitted herself an ironic shrug. 

With a humorous lightness the soldier 
touched on the mortification it had been 
to see his comrades receive their letters 
and packages, while there were none for 
him—and then on the incredulous glad- 
ness of the day when for him, too, a letter 
had come. So happy was he at the 
thought of another such day dawning, 
that he felt while he waited for it he must 
bear a charmed life. He closed with his 
devoted service to his marraine. 

Jean sat for a long while with the letter 
in her hands. A faint, electrifying warmth 
seemed to radiate from it, and in the 
depths of her was a stirring as though 
something long chilled and dormant were 
awakening to life. To someone in the 
world she mattered as much as that! 
And yet it was not she, Jean Brent, that 
mattered, but a young and lovely phan- 
tom who had stolen her name. For a 
moment an extraordinary pang of jeal- 
ously convulsed Jean’s breast. 

As it passed, that queer pang, it left 
behind it an immutable resolve. She 
wrote again to the pozlu, and without dis- 
claiming the youth and beauty with which 
he had chosen to endow her. Give what 
name you would to this deceit—she 
wouldn’t flinch at it. Some fierce free- 
booting instinct was awake in her, a 
thirst that would not be denied for this 
meager taste of the cup which life had 
never before offered to her lips. 


perry the soldier replied, and 
presently it was settled that on the 
same day every week, barring the accidents 
of war, they should write to each other. 
The poilu had the Frenchman’s talent 
for passionate and elemental candor, for 
direct and unashamed emotions. There 
they were, spilled upon his pages with a 
prodigality which brought a strange, un- 
accustomed thrill to have blood—and 
yet through it all she sensed the cool, 
clear, detached mind which no emotional 
fumes could ever confuse. Here was the 
very soul of France, the finest, subtlest 
distillation of its ancient soil. Exultantly 
she drank in the rare savor of it, telling 
herself, a little hypocritically, that it was 
France she loved—that always she had 
loved France! 

It had perplexed Jean somewhat that 
freely as the poilu poured himself out, 
he contrived to say so singularly little of 
his circumstances in the world outside the 
army, of his history before the war had 
swept him into its terriffic maelstrom. 
To her questions he replied briefly that he 
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was the last member of a provincial 
family which fortune had deserted. She 
understood then that in France, that land 
of family solidarity, of crystallized social 
strata, Pierre Menier might well be lonely. 
Her heart lifted a little with the thought— 
it seemed to make him so icietieely 
hers! And she began unconsciously to 

icture him in the likeness of a young 
Sane Ae of title who had once visited 
her father, that indefatigable translator 
of memoirs. Presently the dark eyes, the 
clear aquiline features, the intelligence 
and pride in the face of the young count 
had become the property of the unknown 
soldier. 

With a deeply feminine joy Jean recog- 
nized that the war, so dreadful to her, 
held for Pierre Menier an element of stern 
delight. He was, above all else, a soldier. 
Fighting was in his blood, and he owned 
that after the flatness of civilian life that 
of the battlefield seemed, in its great 
moments, an exalted thing. Yet he 
blinked nothing of the stark horror of it 
all. Nowhere had Jean found such battle- 
pictures as came from his pen. It was the 
difference, she reflected, between the most 
powerfully imagined stories of the corre- 
spondents, and a record of experience. 

hrough the eyes of Pierre Menier she saw 
the field by ashen dawns, as in dim out- 
line the night’s harvest of torn and twisted 
shapes revealed themselves, and men 
peered into each other’s faces to know 
who were still of the living. She saw it 
by night, nights of blackness fringed with 
scarlet, streaked with red _lightnings, 
ripped and torn by eruptions of flame 
from a thousand seething craters. Shrouds 
of sulphurous vapor hid the stars, and in 
their stead gleamed forth the hellish 
beauty of the bursting bombs. She 
endured with Pierre Menier through a day 
and a night in No-Man’s Land, huddled in 
the shelter of a heap of corpses, waiting 
for a lull in the fighting to creep back to 
the French lines. She shared the mad 
joy, the breathless exultation, the strange 
sense of unreality, that sweep the men 
onward in the charge on the enemy 
trenches. Pierre Menier spoke of his 
foemen without bitterness. What were 
we all but atoms swayed by immutable 
law, whirling together in a danse macabre 
to the playing of the unknown Fiddler? 
Or if indeed the seeming discord were but 
the prelude to immortal harmonies, then 
above all, hatred became stupidity. One 
does not hate beasts of the jungle; one 
kills them, that is all. 


OR months her correspondence with 

the soldier ran like a golden thread 
through the gray woof of Jean’s life. She 
spoke of it to no one. Might not some 
girl, writing to a filleul who by chance 
knew Pierre Menier, quite innocently 
give her away? She cringed at the thought 
of the mockery in the young eyes should 
she confess to the illusion she was foster- 
ing—and yet, be it folly inconceivable 
or deceit blackening her with shame for- 
ever, she couldn’t renounce it, she 
couldn’t! For the first time in her life she 
found herself able to put into words some- 
thing of the hidden life of her soul. Her 
shyness, the timidity of the woman who 
has never known the divine incense of 
love, fell away, and behind the masque 
she dared be gay, spontaneous, charming. 
Sometimes she half forgot it was a masque 
that she was not in reality the Jean Brent 
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of the poilu’s imagination. And the 
little secret flame of happiness that 
burned all the while in her heart did really 
seem to illumine her with a soft, alluring 
afterglow of youth. People spoke of it, 
and aw 5 whether it were raw eggs 
or a tonic that Miss Brent was taking. 

And then came an end to the letters. 
The last she received closed with words 
which, had he known, he might have 
chosen for his farewell: 

“Mademoiselle, in saying adieu I hum- 
bly kiss the hands that have brought so 
much happiness to a friendless soldier of 
France.” 

As the months went by Jean found her- 
self unable to go on with her life. She 
understood at last that she had so long 
endured her lot because she had known, 
had always known, that some time, some- 
how, a small gleam of happiness was to be 
hers. Well, it had come, it had shone 
upon her briefly, and had been with- 
drawn again. It was over; there was 
nothing to wait for now. Jean felt that 
she could bear no longer the changeless 
gray twilight of her days. 

hen it was known at the school that 
Miss Brent had given up her position to go 
to France, she found herself the center of 
a little storm of enthusiasm un flatteringly 
tinged with surprise. It was much as 
though a patient old cart-horse should 
suddenly leap a fence and dash neighin 
upon the field of battle. What woul 
they say, she wondered, if they knew why 
she was going—if they knew about Pierre 
Menier? What would any sensible person 
say to this extraordinary, belated affair 
of the heart, this long-distance Platonic 
romance? It was a question Jean often 
asked herself on the passage over, and it 
never failed to affect her with a sort of 
vertigo, like those long, dizzying descents 
of the ship into the hollow of the wave. 

Jean’s destination was a large con- 
valescent hospital outside Paris, one 
of the organizers of which was an old 
schoolmate who had married in France. 
fea with her exceptionally fluent 
‘rench, could make herself useful in many 
ways which would release the harassed 
nurses for their proper work. Merely to 
write the letters for the men, some sight- 
less, some without hands, some illiterate, 
might well fill up her time. The old 
schoolmate, born Higgins but now 
Madame d’Auvergne, received her with 
open arms. 

The hospital was a converted chateau, 
a vast old pile, of an austere and time- 
stained beauty. It made Jean feel small 
and transitory and unimportant, which 
was perhaps why she had the courage to 
face at last the truth—that she had come 
to France because she hoped to find 
Pierre Menier. 

For she had never really given him up 
for dead. Desperate wounds and slow 
recoyery would account for his silence as 
well as death. And if he were living, it 
had seemed in far-off America that once 
in France she must find him, that she 
must be led unerringly to his side. Now 
she began to be assailed by fears—that he 
was dead after all, that he was lost in 
some obscure corner of a France which 
seemed now much larger than it had on 
the map, or, most poignant fear of all, 
that they might indeed meet, only for her 
to read in his disillusioned eyes the full 
measure of the contrast between the 
woman that she was and the dewy young 


beauty of his dream. Yes, that would be 
bitterness far beyond mere sorrow; the 
last acrid drop in the cup of woe would 
leave its flavor forever on her lips. She 
shrank and shivered before the stabbing 
vividness with which her imagination 
ainted the dismay, the ironic laughter, 
in the soldier’s astonished gaze. He, very 
likely, was young, quite young; why, she 
would seem to him like an old woman— 
If, therefore, the miracle which she 
would never cease to expect should 
happen, if she should find Pierre Menier, 
he must not know her for Jean Brent. 
So Jean asked to be called in the hos- 
ital, by patients and staff alike, simply 
ademoiselle Jeanne, a harmless-seeming 
whim of which Madame d’Auvergne was 
much too busy to ask an explanation. 


EAN went among her charges with 
eyes that sought and ears that listened, 
ut among them there was no Pierre 
Menier. There were boys with downy 
lips and aging Territorials; there were 
peasants and heirs of noble names; there 
were blue eyes of the north and black 
eyes of the south. All were alike in their 
gay courage, their quick response to 
kindness, their ready, vivid speech. There 
was more than one beside whom she lin- 
gered yearningly, thinking that in him 
she saw flashes of that spirit which had 
illumined the letters of the lost poilu; 
but his name, though frequently Pierre, 
was never also Menier, and indeed he was 
usually the property of some _ other 
woman, to whom he would half bashfully, 
half proudly, beg Mademoiselle Jeanne to 
write for him. So weeks went by, and 
Jean, though happy in her work, was no 
further advanced in a quest of which she 
by now perceived the complete futility. 

At the gates of the chateau was a 
drowsy little town, on which the war had 
as yet left no scars. There was a quaint, 
irregular Place, with a church and some 
shops ranged round it, which Jean often 
visited in her spare hours. Especially she 
agape tp the shop of the épiciére, kept 

y a grim, moustached, leonine old woman 
in whom she took great delight. One 
bought fresh roasted chestnuts there and 
other odd dainties which turned up 
among the motley stock, and got the 
gossip of the town if madame were in an 
unbending mood. 

Close to the door of the shop was a 
fountain where pigeons came to drink, 
and on a seat beside oF ae: often found a 
man sitting, a man under forty certainly, 
yet not in uniform. A right arm carried 
in a sling palliated this a little, yet the 
injury had not been received in battle, 
else why the civilian clothes? A slacker? 
—he had a rather fine face, Jean thought. 
Yet there was a faint frost of doubt in her 
air as she returned the salutation which he 
invariably made as she passed. 

One day to her surprise she found in the 
shop not madame of the martial aspect, 
but the man who sat by the fountain. 
Her astonishment deepened as he rose, a 
little unreadily it seemed, from his seat 
behind the counter and spoke. 

“There is something with which I may 
have the happiness to serve mademot- 
selle?” 

His voice and accent were not those of 
the class who keep small grocer’s shops in 
France. Neither were his face or bearing. 
Jean was aware that from the first she had 
subsconsciously placed him asa gentleman. 
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“Tt is of no importance,” she answered 
confusedly. “But madame—?” 

“Madame was summoned from home 
this morning on a melancholy errand. Her 
son, a hundred miles from here, has been 
wounded, seriously it seems. There was 
no time to make arrangements—as it Is 
she may be. too late. What would you, 
mademoiselle? I dwell here in madame’s 
house; she has been my nurse, my kindest 
friend. In the emergency—” a shrug of in- 
finite expressiveness completed the phrase. 

“T understand. It was — of you,” 
said Jean warmly. “I shall not trouble 
you, of course, about the trifles I had 
meant to get. I dropped in, as much as 
anything, for the pleasure of speakin 
with madame. I will come again soon.’ 

She nodded and was turning away. 
Had he been in uniform she would have 
been inclined to linger. A soldier—years 
of acquaintance could not have made her 
more his friend. But a civilian, a possible 
embusque—no, even the bandaged arm 
didn’t altogether explain or atone. 

Her own name arrested her. 

“Mademoiselle Jeanne!” 

She turned, startled. 

“Pardon. I knew, you see, from 
madame, who gets all the gossip of the 
chateau. I understand—is it not?— 
that you make it your special benevo- 
lence to write the letters of those who 
cannot write—like me.” He indicated 
the wounded arm. 

She assented, and he went on. 

“The blessés at the chateau have a 
claim on your goodness, mademoiselle, 
which I have not. And yet I have some- 
times wondered whether in my need I, 
too, might not ask your aid?” 

She pondered a moment, taking him in 
as he stood looking at her eagerly from 
across the counter. His eyes, dark, 
meditative, just not rather wistful, 
pleaded more urgently than his lips. The 
hand that rested on the counter was 
slender and long-fingered. He had a thin, 
straight nose, a dark moustache drooping 
over sensitive lips, lean cheeks that 
hollowed in a little. The stamp of race 
was on him, as he stood there in the little 
shop that he was tending for the absent 
épiciére. It was such a face, fine, keen, 
soldierly, as might look out at you over 
a lace ruff from the shadows of a faded 
portrait, or from beneath the lifted visor 
of a pictured knight. 

Jean saw her own smile reflected in the 
sudden brightening of the eyes that 
watched her. 

“I shall be very glad to help you, 
monsieur,” she said gently. 


A DOOR at the back of the shop led into 
madame’s little sitting-room, where 
Jean had been more than once. As the 
deputy grocer came from behind the coun- 
ter and crossed to open the door Jean all at 
once understood. The man was lame, and 
the slight drag of the stiffened limb was, 
one saw at once, something permanent 
and habitual. The man with the wistful 
eyes and the proud mouth could never 
fight for France. : 

It was a quiet, sunny room looking on a 
little garden. Jean seated herself, and the 
man put writing materials on a small 
table at her elbow and then drew up a 

‘chair close by. He did not speak immedi- 
ately, but instead stared at the floor, 
tuggimg nervously with his free hand at 
his moustache. 
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He was finding his letter difficult to 
compose, Jean thought. Aloud she said 
encouragingly: 

“Shall we Nace monsieur?” 


HE breathed deeply, turning on her 
dark, troubled eyes. 

“If you will, mademoiselle—But first I 
must confess—nom de Dieu, why do I 
hesitate so stupidly?—I must confess 
that the affair in which I have asked your 
assistance partakes of the nature of—a 
fraud.” 

“A fraud?” she bewilderedly echoed. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, but a pious fraud; 
such at least it has become, since to 
acknowledge now that I have deceived 
would destroy the faith of a young heart. 
Listen, mademoiselle; far off in your 
country is a young lady who adopted as 
her jilleul a soldier—as she thought. Yes, 
a heroic soldier of France, whose letters 
from the trenches told of his sufferings and 
perils. Mademoiselle, it is that this 
soldier may once more have life—for the 
last time—that I ask your help now.” 

“But I don’t understand!” she said 
helplessly. “Who was this soldier— 
where is he?” 

‘Where is he, this soldier who cheated 
his little godmother with tales of the 
brave deeds he did not do? Here, here in 
this useless hulk before you!” With his 
one hand he struck himself savagely on 
the breast. “Mademoiselle, that soldier 
had no life but in dreams, the dreams of 
a poor clerk, a mere scribbling pen-and- 
ink hero. It was a fairy-tale, all that 
romance of the soldier and his marraine, 
his marraine with her golden heart of a 
poet, and her wise little head of a philoso- 
pher. Ah, mademoiselle, how she be- 
lieved in me, how she made me her hero! 
It was so sweet that sometimes I half 
believed— 

“But that is all over. And now, 
mademoiselle, it is in your hands. Will 
you write for me the closing chapter of 
the fairy-tale, that she may never suspect, 
the little godmother, how she was 
deceived? It is true that I have only to 
remain silent and she will believe me dead. 
Perhaps she even weeps a littlwho 
knows? But my heart cries for a farewell 
—it is to bea death-bed letter, you under- 
stand. I long to make my exit with 
finality and grace. And I long to ask her, 
in words she will not forget, to remember 
always her filleul—that Pierre Menier 
whose only life was in my dreams.” 

In the midst of the chaos to which her 
universe was suddenly reduced Jean was 
sensible of just one emotion—thankful- 
ness that the brooding eyes of Pierre 
Menier were fixed, not on her, but on 
some fair and gracious figure of his fancy. 
She had had time to pull herself together, 
to control the trembling of her white lips, 
before he yielded again to the compelling 
urge to speech. 

‘My family, mademoiselle—once they 
were lords in the land. Then the Revolu- 
tion came—down went their castles, off 
went their heads. Ah, well, let that be— 
I believe in the Republic. But when one is 
of the blood of soldiers, of many centuries 
of soldiers, and is chained all one’s life to a 
clerk’s desk! 

“As a boy I had my dreams; I would 
carve out my own fortunes, I would 
restore my name to the place it had once 
had. I dreamed of Asia, of Africa, of 
leading my troop of Zouaves to the storm- 


ing of ancient cities. There was a neigh- 
boring land-owner who was kind to me, 
and when he shot over his fields in the 
autumn he would take me with him to 
carry his guns, to beat up the birds, now 
and then to try a shot myself. 

“One day a gun that I carried caught in 
a bush and went off—pouf! an end to my 
hopes. The shot had lodged in my knee, 
and since then I have limped my way 
through life. No more visions of con- 
quering the East; instead, the drudgery 
of an attorney’s clerk here in this little 
town. Another man would have fought 
his way up, perhaps, but I had no heart 
in the sordid struggle. Something in me 
had snapped and broken on that day when 
I knew that I could never be a soldier. 

Then the war came. Mademoiselle, I 
felt a thrillof hope. Surely now, I, even 
I, might bears arms for France. But no. 
I might serve, but as a clerk, always a 
clerk, safely behind the lines. 

“My station was in another sector, as 
near the Front as a miserable civilian 
might go. It happened that there came 
into my hands for forwarding a document 
bearing the names of men, who, being 
without friends, were to be adopted as 
filleuls by gracious women of your 
country. On the impulse of the moment I 
added my own name to the list, sending it 
out into the world to take its chance with 
the rest. Whynot? I, too, served France 
as I could, and I, too, was friendless. 

“Fortune befriended me at last, in the 
marraine whom she appointed to fall to 
my lot. A young girl, mademoiselle, a 
school girl, indeed, but writing French of 
an excellence—ah, in a school girl it was 
amazing! And for all her youth—and as 
one gets toward forty youth seems to us 
ever lovelier—with such treasures of 
sympathy and understanding, such a 
heart for pity—surely, too, for love! One 
dreamed of such things as it progressed, 
this little fairy-tale romance. 

“Mademoiselle, that correspondence 


with the woman whom I was never to 
meet on earth became a life. While I 
lived in it I forgot that I was poor and 


obscure and crippled—no, I was the sol- 
dier I had longed to be, the true heir of 
enerations of fighting men. The tales of 
attle that I wrote were real to me—I 
lived them all. The mirage in the desert, 
would say? But perhaps even that 
rings a moment of joy to the wanderer 
dying of thirst. 


“~— one day an ammunition wagon 

blows up in the street outside, and I, 
sitting safely at my desk, I, the man who 
may not carry arms, am wounded. The 
muscles which move the fingers of my 
right hand are paralyzed, mademoiselle, 
and I suffer Ccaidiee from shock, so 
that as yet I have not learned to 
write with my left. I was a long while 
in the hospital, and when I came out I 
was sent home invalided. Home? That 
meant to live again en pension with 
madame of the épiciére. And to think 
and think always of my little marraine, 
to whom I cannot write. 

“So now, if 
fitting end of Pierre Menier, the soldier. 
He shall be wounded gallantly on the 
field of battle, and with Fis last hieinh he 
will bid adieu to his marraine, who will 
remember him always as a hero, perhaps 
—shall we say?—as her first love.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE thought of Paul was the one 
clear reality in Helen’s life while 
she blundered through the be- 
; wilderments of the first months 
in Sacramento. It was the only thing that 
warmed her in the midst of the strangeness 
which surrounded her like a thin, cold fog. 
There was the school. She did not 
know what she had expected, but she felt 
vaguely that she had not found it. Faith- 
fully every morning at eight o’clock she was 
at her table in the dingy back room, strug- 
gling to translate the dots and dashes of 
the Morse alphabet into crisp, even 
clicks of the sounder. There were three 
other pupils, farm boys who moved their 
necks uncomfortably in stiff collars and 
reddened when they looked at her. 
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~I£ you'll only give me a chance,” she pleaded breathlessly. “I just must 
have a job—it doesn't matter how much it pays” 
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Here is another cross-section of human experience. 


Mrs. Lane 


turns her glass upon the heart of a woman of today, whose story 1s 
one of success in business, which does not satisfy the gnawing hunger 
of her heart. The story, which began last month, as far as it has 
gone 13 as follows: Helen Davies and Paul Masters are young 
lovers at Masonville in the California hills. Paul gets a job as 
night oferator at the station at Ripley, a San Joaquin valley town. 
After their parting, Helen determines to study to be a telegrapher- 
also, that they may work together. Her father is persuaded to udd a hundred’ 
dollars to the mortgage on the home place and Helen iis entered in the Weeks 


School of Telegraphy, at Sacramento. 


She rents a room at a place recom= 


mended by Mr. Weeks and keft by a Mrs. Brown. 


There was a wire from that room into 
the front office. Sometimes its sounder 
opened, and they knew that Mr. Weeks 
was going to send them something to 
copy. They moved to that table eagerly. 
There were days when the sounder did 
not click again, and after a while one of 
the boys would tiptoe to the office and 
report that Mr. Weeks was asleep. On 
other days the sounder would tap for a 
long time, meaninglessly, while they 
looked at each other in bewilderment. 


Then it would make a few shaky letters, 
and stop, and make a few more. 

Then for several days Mr. Weeks would 
not come to the school at all. They sank 
into a kind of stupor, sitting in the close, 
warm room, while flies buzzed on the 
window pane. Helen’s moist finger-tips 
stuck to the hard rubber of the key; it 
was an effort to remember the alphabet. 
But she kept at work, doggedly, knowing 
how much depended upon her success. 
Always before her was the vision of the 
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station where she would work with Paul, 
a little yellow station with housekeeping 
rooms upstairs. She thought, too, of the 
debt she owed her father, and the help 
she could give him later when she was 
earning money. 

At the end of three months in Sacra- 
' mento the only people she knew, except 

Mrs. Brown, were ra three boys at the 
school. 

She felt that she would like Mrs. Brown 
if she knew her better. Her shyness 
kept her from saying more than “Good 
evening” when she handed her meal-ticket 
over the restaurant counter to be punched, 
and for some inexplicable reason Mrs. 
Brown seemed shy with her. It was her 
own fault, Helen thought; Mrs. Brown 
laughed and talked gaily with the men 
customers, cajoling them into buying cigars 
and chewing-gum from her little stock. 

Helen speculated about Mr. Brown. 
She never saw him; she felt quite defi- 
nitely that he was not alive. Yet Mrs. 
Brown often looked at her wide wedding 
ring, turning it on her finger as if she were 
not quite accustomed to wearing it. A 
widow, and so young! Helen’s heart 
ached at the thought of that brief ro- 
mance. Mrs. Brown’s thin figure and 
bright yellow hair were those of a girl; 
only her eyes were old. It must be grief 
that had given them that hard, weary 
look. Helen smiled at her wistfully over 
the counter, longing to express her 
friendliness and sympathy. But Mrs. 
Brown’s manner dc baffled her. 


Gu sat at the window one evening near 
the end of the three months which she 
had planned to spend in the telegraph 
school. Paul’s picture was in her hand. 
He had had it taken for her in Ripley. 
It was a beautiful, shiny picture, cient 
size, showing him against a tropical back- 
ground of palms and ferns. He had taken 
off a derby hat, which he held self-con- 
consciously; his stocky figure wore an air 
of prosperity in an unfamiliar suit. 

he Coeded upon the firm line of his 
chin, the clean-cut lips, the smooth fore- 
head from which the hair was brushed 
back slickly. His neck was turned so 
that his eyes did not quite meet hers. It 
was baffling, that aloof gaze; it hurt a 
little. She wished that he would look at 
her. She felt that the picture would help 
her more if he would, and she needed help. 

Mr. Weeks had returned from one of 
his long absences that day, and she had 
taken courage to ask him about a job. 
He had listened while she stood beside 
his desk, stammering out her worry and 
her need. Her money was almost gone— 
she thought she telegraphed pretty well— 
she had studied hard. She watched his 
shaking hand fumbling with some papers 
on his desk, and felt pityingly that she 
should not bother him when he was sick. 
But desperation drove her on. She did 
not suspect the truth until he looked up 
at her with reddened eyes, and answered 
incoherently. Then she saw that he was 
drunk. 

Her shock of loathing came upon her 
in a wave of nausea. She trembled so 
that she could hardly get down the stairs, 
and she had walked a Icng time in the 
clean sunshine before the fuil realization 
of what it meant chilled her. She sat 
now, confronting that realization. 

She had only two dollars, a half-used 
meal-ticket, and a week’s rent paid in ad- 
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vauce. She saw clearly that she could 
hope for nothing more from the telegraph 
school. It did not occur to her to blame 
anybody. Her mind ran desperately 
from thought to thought, like a caged 
creature seeking escape between iron bars. 
_ She could not go home. She could not 
live there again, defeated, knowing day 
by day that she had added a hundred 
dollars to the mortgage. She had told 
Paulso confidently that she could doas well 
as a boy if she had the chance, and she had 
had the chance. He could not help her. 


He next day she dressed very care- 
fully in a fresh white waist and her 
Indian-head skirt and went down to the 
telegraph office to ask for a job. She 
knew where to find the office; she had 
often looked at its plate-glass front, 
lettered in blue, during her lonely walks 
on the crowded street. Her heart 
thumped loudly and her knees were weak 
when she went through the open door. 

The big room was cut across by a lon 
counter, on which a young man thelaee: 
in his shirt sleeves, a green eye-shade 
pushed back on his head. Behind him 
telegraph instruments clattered loudly, 
disturbing the stifling quiet of the hot 
neces The young man looked at her 
curiously. 

“Manager? Won’t I do?” he asked. 

She heard her voice quavering. “I’d 
rather see him. If he’s busy—I could— 
wait—” 

The manager rose from the desk where 
he had been sitting. He was a tall, thin 
man, with thin hair combed carefully over 
the top of his head. His lips were thin, 
too, and there were deep creases on either 
side of his mouth, like parentheses. His 
eyes looked her over, interested. 

He was sorry, he said. He didn’t need 
another operator. She had experience? 

She was a graduate of Weeks School of 
Telegraphy, she told him breathlessly. 
She could send perfectly; she wasn’t so 
sure of her receiving, but she would be 
awfully careful not to make mistakes. 
She had to have a job—she just had to 
have a job—it didn’t matter how much it 
paid—anything— 

She felt that she could not walk out of 
that office. She clung to the edge of the 
counter as if she were drowning and it 
were a life-line. 

“Well—come in—I’ll see what you can 
do,” he said. He swung open a door in 
the counter and she followed him between 
the tables. There was a dusty instrument 
on a battered desk, back by the big 
switchboard. The manager took a mes- 
sage from a hook and gave it to her. 
“Let’s hear you send that.” 

She began, painstakingly. The youn 
man with the eye-shade had nal 
over. He stood leaning against a table, 
listening, and she felt, after she had made 
a few letters, that a glance passed be- 
tween him and the manager, over her 
head. She finished the message, even 
adding a careful period. She thought she 
had done very well. When she looked 
up the manager said, kindly, “Not so 
bad. You’ll be an operator some day.” 

“If you'll only—give me a chance—,” 
she pleaded. 

He said that he would take her address 
and let her know. She felt that the young 
man was slightly amused. She gave the 
manager her name and the street number. 
He repeated it in surprise. 





*You’re staying with Kittie Brown?” 
Again a glance passed over her head. 
Both of them looked at her with intensi- 
fied interest, for which she saw no reason. 
“Yes,” she replied. She felt keenly that 
it was an awkward moment, and bewilder- 
ment added to her confusion. The young 
man turned away and sitting down began 
to send a pile of messages, working very 
busily, sending with his right hand and 
marking off the messages with his left. 
But she felt that his attention was still 
upon her and the manager. 

“Well! And you want to work here?” 
The manager rubbed one hand over his 
chin, smiling. “I don’t know—I might—” 

“Oh, if you would—!” 

He hesitated for an agonizing moment. 
“Well, I’ll think about it. Come and see 
me again.” He held her fingers warmly 
when they shook hands and she returned 
the pressure gratefully. She felt that he 
was very kind. She felt, too, that she had 
conducted the interview very well, and 
returning hope warmed her while she 
went back to her room. 


HAT afternoon she had a visitor. She 

had written her weekly letter to her 
mother, saying that she had almost fin- 
ished the school and was expecting to get 
a job, hesitating a long time, miserably, 
before she added that she did not have 
much money left and would like to bor- 
row another five dollars. She had eaten 
a stale roll and an apple and was con- 
sidering how long she could make the 
meal-ticket last when she heard the knock 
on her door. 

She opened it in surprise, thinking 
there had been a mistake. A stout, de- 
termined-looking woman stood there, a 
well-dressed woman who wore black 

loves and a veil. Immediately Helen 
felt herself young, inexperienced, a child 
in firm hands. 

“You’re Helen Davies? I’m Mrs. 
Campbell.” She stepped into the room, 
Helen giving way before her assured ad- 
vance. She swept the place with one look. 
‘What on earth was your mother thinkin 
of, leaving you in a place like this? Di 
you know what you were getting into?” 

“T_ don’t—what—w-won’t you take a 
chair?” said Helen. 

Mrs. Campbell sat down gingerly, very 
erect. They looked at each other. 

“I might as well talk straight out to 
you,” Mrs. Campbell said, as if it were a 
customary phrase. “I met Mrs. Morris, 
Mrs. Updike’s sister, at the lodge con- 
vention in Oakland last week, and she told 
me about you, and I promised to look 
you up. Well, when I found out—I 
told Mr. Campbell I was coming straight 
down here to talk to you. If you want to 
stay in a place like this, well and good, 
it’s your affair. Though I should feel it 
my duty to write to your mother. I 
wouldn’t want my own girl left in a 
strange town, at your age, and nobody 
taking any interest in her.” 

“T’m sure it’s very kind—” Helen mur- 
mured, in bewilderment. 

“Well—”’ Mrs Campbell drew a long 
breath, and plunged. “I suppose you 
know the sort of person this—Kittie 
Brown, she calls herself—is? I suppose 
you know she’s a bad woman?” 

A wave of blackness went through the 
girl’s mind. 

“Everybody in town knows what she is,” 
Mrs. Campbell continued. “Everybody 
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They walked in an enchanted stillness along the levee road, drowsy warm and scented with the breath of unseen flowers. The 
loveliness of it filled her eyes with tears. ‘“Oh—Paul!" she said softly, and her hand went out blindly, to be clasped by his 
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knows—” She went on, her voice grow- 
ing more. bitter.. Helen, half hearing 
the words, choked back a sick impulse to 
ask her to stop talking. She felt that 
everything about her was poisoned; she 
wanted to escape, to hide, to feel that she 
would never be seen again by anyone. 
When the hard voice had stopped it was 
an effort to speak. 

“But—what will I do?” 

“Do? I should think you'd want to get 
not of here just as quick as you could.’ 

“Oh, I do want to. But where can I 
go? I—my rent’s paid—I haven’t any 
money—” 


RS. CAMBELL considered. “Well, 
you will have money, won’t you? 
Your folks don’t expect you to live here on 
nothing, do they? If it’s only a day or two 
—I could take you in myself, rather than 
leave you in a place like this. There’s 
plenty of decent places in town—” She 
ecame practical. “The first thing to 
do’s to pack your things right away. 
How long is your rent paid? Can’t you 
get some of it back?” 

She waited while Helen packed. She 
did not stop talking, and Helen tried to 
answer her coherently and gratefully. 
She felt that she should be grateful. The 
went down the stairs, and Mrs. Cam bell 
waited outside the restaurant while Helen 
went in to ask Mrs. Brown to refund the 
week’s rent. 

It was noon, but there were only one or 
two people in the restaurant. Mrs. 
Brown’s smile faded when Helen stam- 
mered that she was leaving. 

“You are? What’s wrong? Anybody 
been bothering you?” Her glance fell 
‘upon the waiting Mrs. Campbell, and her 
sallow face whitened. “Oh, that’s it, is 


“No,” Helen said hastily. “That is— 
it’s been very nice here, and I liked it— 
but a friend of mine—she wants me to 
stay with her—I’m sorry to leave, but I 
haven’t much money—” She struggled 
against feeling pity for Mrs. Brown. She 
choked over asking her to refund the rent. 

Mrs. Brown said she could not do it. 
She offered, however, to give Helen some- 
thing in trade—two dollars’ worth. They 
both tried to make the transaction com- 
monplace and dignified. Helen, at a loss, 
pointed out a heap of peanut candy in the 
glass counter. She had often looked at it 
and wished she could afford to buy some. 
Mrs. Brown’s thin hands shook, but she 
was piling the candy on the scales when 
Mrs. Campbell came in. 

“What’s she doing?”’ she asked Helen. 
“You buying candy?” 

“T don’t know what business it is of 
yours, coming interfering with me!” Mrs. 
Brown broke out. “I never did her any 
harm. I never even talked to her. You 
ask her if I ever bothered her—you ask 
her if I didn’t leave her alone—you ask 
her if I ain’t keeping a decent, respectable, 
quiet place and doing the best I can and 
minding my own business and trying to 
make a square living. You ask her what 
I ever did to her, all the time she’s been 
here—” Her voice was high and shrill. 
Tears were rolling down her face. Me- 
chanically she went on breaking up the 
candy and piling it on the scales. “I 
don’t know what I ever did to you that 
you don’t leave me alone—coming poking 
around—” 

“I didn’t come here to talk to you,” 
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said Mrs. Campbell. “Come on out of 
here,”’ she commanded Helen. 

“I wish to God you’d mind your own 
business!’ Mrs, Brown cried after them. 
“If you’d only tend to your own affairs, 
you good people!” She hurled the 
words after them like a curse, her voice 
breaking with sobs. The door slammed 
under Mrs. Campbell’s angry hand. 

Helen, shaken and quivering, tried not 
to be sorry for Mrs. Brown. She was 
ashamed of the feeling. She knew that 
Mrs. Campbell did not have it. Hurrying 
to keep pace with that furious lady’s 
haste down the street, she was, over- 
whelmed with shame and confusion. The 
whole affair was like a splash of mud up- 
on her. Her cheeks were red, and she 
could not make herself meet Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s eyes. 

Even when they were on the street car, 
safely away from it all, her awkwardness 
increased. Mrs. Campbell herself was a 
little disconcerted then. She looked at 
Helen, at the bulging telescope bag, the 
shabby shoes and faded sailor hat, and 
Helen felt the gaze like a burn. She knew 
that Mrs. Campbell was wondering what 
on earth to do with her. 

Pride and_ helplessness and shame 
choked her. She tried to respond to Mrs. 
Campbell’s efforts at conversation, but 
she could not, though she knew that her 
failure made Mrs. Campbell think her 
sullen. Her rescuer’s impatient tone was 
cutting her like the lash of a whip before 
they got off the car. 


MBS: CAMPBELL lived in splendor in 
a two-story white house on a compla- 
cent street. The smoothness of the well- 
kept lawns, the immaculate propriety of 
the swept cement walks, cried out against 
Helen’s shabbiness. She had never been 
so conscious of it. When she was seated 
in Mrs. Campbell’s parlor, oppressed by 
the velvet carpet and the piano and the 
bead portieres, she tried to hide her feet 
beneath the chair and did not know what 
to do with her hands. 

She answered Mrs. Campbell’s ques- 
tions because she must, but she felt that 
her last coverings of reticence and self- 
respect were being torn from her. Mrs. 
Campbell offered only one word of advice. 

“The thing for you to do is to go home.” 

“No,” Helen said, “I—I can’t—do 
that.” 

Mrs. Campbell looked at her curiously, 
and again the red flamed in Helen’s 
cheeks. She said nothing about the mort- 


gage. Mrs. Campbell had not asked 
about that. 

“Well—you can stay here a few 
days—” 


She lugged the telescope bag up stairs 
whose wooden steps shone like glass. 
Mrs. Campbell showed her a room at the 
end of the hall. A mass of things filled 
it—children’s toys, old baskets, a broken 
chair. It was like the closets at home, but 
larger. It was large enough to hold a 
narrow white iron bed, a wash-stand, and 
a chair, and still leave room to swing the 
door open. These things appeared when 
Mrs. Campbell had dragged out the 
others. 

Watching her swift, efficient motions 
in silence, Helen tried again to feel 
gratitude. But the fact that Mrs. 
Campbell expected it made it impossible. 
She could only stand awkwardly, longing 
for the moment when she would be alone. 


When at last Mrs. Campbell went down- 
stairs she shut the door quickly and softly. 
She wanted to fling herself on the saggin 

bed and cry, but she did not. She imal 
with clenched hands, looking into the 
small blurred mirror over the washstand. 
A white, tense face looked back at her 
with burning eyes. She said to it, ““You’re 
goin to do something, do you hear? 

ou re going to do something quick!” 

Although she did not know what she 
could do, she could keep her self-control 
by telling herself that she would do some- 
thing. 

Some time later she heard the shouts 
of children and the clatter of pans in the 
kitchen below. It was almost supper 
time. She took a cinnamon roll from the 
paper sack in her bag, but she could not 
eat it. She was looking at it when Mrs. 
Campbell called up the back stairs, 
“Miss Davies! Come to supper.” 

She braced herself, and went down. It 
was a good supper, but she could not eat 
very much. Mr. Campbell sat at the 
head of the table, a stern-looking man 
who said little except to speak sharply 
to the children when they were too noisy. 
There were two children, a girl of nine 
and a younger boy in a sailor suit. They 
looked curiously at Helen and did not 
reply when she tried to talk to them. She 

erceived that they had been told to 
eave her alone, and she felt that her 
association with a woman like Mrs. 
Brown was still visible upon her like a 
splash of mud. 

When she timidly offered to help with 
the dishes after supper Mrs. Campbell told 
her that she did not need any help. Her 
tone was not unkind, but Helen felt the 
rebuff, and fearing she would cry she 
went quickly upstairs. 

She looked at Paul’s picture for some 
time before she put it back into her bag, 
where she thought Mrs. Campbell would 
not see it. Then, sitting on the edge of the 
bed under a flickering gaslight, she wrote 
him a long letter. She told him that she 
had moved, and in describing the street, 
the beautiful house, the furniture in the 

arlor, she drew such a picture of com- 
ort and happiness that its reflection 
warmed her somewhat. It was a beauti- 
ful letter, she thought, reading it over 
several times before she pars turned 
out the gas-light and went to bed. 


RARLY in the morning she went to the 
telegraph office and pleaded again fora 
job. Mr. Roberts, the manager, was very 
friendly, talking to her for some time and 
patting her hand in a manner which she 
thought fatherly and found comforting. 
He told her to come back. He might do 
something. 

She went back every morning for a 
week, and often in the afternoons. The 
rest of the time she wandered in the 
streets or sat on a bench in the park. She 
felt under such obligations when she ate 
Mrs. Campbell’s food that several times 
she did not return to the house until after 
dark, when supper would be finished. 
She had to ring the door-bell, for the 
front door was kept locked, and each 
time Mrs. Campbell asked her sharply 
where she had been. She always an- 
swered truthfully. 

At the end of the week she received a 
letter from her mother, telling her to come 
home at once, and sending her five 


dollars for the fare. Mrs. Campbell had 
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written to her, and she was horrified and 
alarmed. 


“Your father says we might have known 
it and saved our money, and I blame 
myself for ever letting you go. I don’t 
say it will be easy for you here, short as 
we are this winter, but you ought to be 
glad you have a good home to come to 
even if it isn’t very fine, and don’t worry 
about the money, for your father won’t 
say a word. Just you come home right 
away.” It was signed, “Lovingly, your 
mother.” 


Helen hated Mrs. Campbell. What 
right had that woman to worry her 
mother? Helen could get along all right 
by herself, and she wrote her mother that 
she could. She had got a job at last. 
Mr. Roberts had made a place for her in 
the office, as a clerk at ten dollars a month. 
She did not mention the wages to her 
mother; she said only that she had a job 
and her mother was not to worry. She 
would be making more money soon and 
could send some home. 

The letter had been waiting for her, 
propped on the hall table, when she hur- 
ried in, eager to tell Mrs. Campbell the 
glad news. Her anger when she read it 
was obscurely a relief. The compulsion 
to feel gratitude toward Mrs. Campbell 
was lifted from her. She wrote her answer 
= hastened to drop it in the corner mail 

OX. 

Running back to the house, she met 
Mrs. Campbell returning from a sewing- 
circle meeting. Mrs. Campbell was 
neatly hatted and gloved, and the ex- 
pression in her pale blue eyes behind the 
dotted veil suddenly made Helen realize 
how blowsy she looked, bareheaded, her 
loosened hair ruffled by the breeze, her 
blouse sagging under the arms. She stood 
awkwardly self-conscious while Mrs. 
Campbell unlocked the front door. 

“Did you get your mother’s letter?” 

“Yes. I got it.” 

“Well—what did she say?” 

Helen did not answer that. “I got a 
job” she said. Her breath came quickly. 

“You have? What kind of job?” 

Helen told her. They were in the hall 
now, standing by the golden-oak hat-rack 
at the foot of the stairs. The children 
watched, wide-eyed, in the parlor door. 

Perplexity and disgust struggled on 
Mrs. Campbell's face. ‘You chink you're 
going to live in Sacramento on ten dollars 
a month?” 

“T’m going to. I got to. I’ll—manage 
—somehow. I won’t go home!” Helen 
cried, confronting Mrs. Campbell like an 
antagonist. 

“Oh, I don’t doubt—you’ll manage!” 
Mrs. Campbell said cuttingly. She went 
down the hall, and the slam of the dining- 
room door shouted that she washed her 
hands of the whole affair. 


SHE came up the back stairs half an 
hour later. Helen was sitting on the 
bed, her bag packed, trying to plan what 
todo. She had only the five dollars.. It 
would be two weeks before she could get 
more money from the office. Mrs. Camp- 
bell opened the door without knocking. 
“T’m going to talk this over with you,” 
she said, patient firmness in her tone. 
“Don’t you realize you can’t get a decent 
room and anything to eat for ten dollars 
a month? Do you think it’s right to ex- 
pect your folks to support you, poor as 
they are? It isn’t—” 


Diverging Roads: 








“T don’t expect them to!” Helen cried. 

“as though you didn’t have a good 
home to go back to,” Mrs. Campbell con- 
veyed subtly that a well-bred girl did not 
interrupt while an older woman was 
pa mypainnd “Now be reasonable about 
this, my—” 

“T won’t go back,” Helen said. She 
lifted mimeo eyes to Mrs. Campbell’s, 
and the expression she saw there reminded 
her of a horse with his ears laid back. 

“Then you’ ve decided, I suppose, where 
you are going?” 

“No—I don’t know—Where could I 
begin to look for a—nice—room, that I 
could live in, on ten dollars?” 

Mrs. Campbell exclaimed impatiently. 
Her almost ruthless capability in dealing 
with situations did not prepare her to 
meet gracefully one which she could not 
handle. Her voice grew colder, and the 
smooth cheeks beneath the smooth fair 
hair reddened while she continued to talk. 
Her arguments, her grudging attempts at 
persuasion, her final outburst of uncon- 
cealed anger, were futile. Helen would 
not go home. She meant to keep her job 
and live on the wages. 

“Well, then I guess you’ll have to sta 
here. I can’t turn you out on the streets.” 

“How much would you charge for the 
room?” said Helen. 

“Charge!” Helen flushed again at the 
scorn in the word. 

“T couldn’t stay unless I paid you some- 
thing. I’d have to do that.” 

“Well, of all the ungrateful—!” 


*PEARS came into Helen’s eyes. She 
knew Mrs. Campbell meant well, and 
though she did not like her, she wished 
to thank her. But she did not know how 
to do it without yielding somewhat to the 
implacable force of the older woman. She 
could only repeat doggedly that she must 
pay for the room. 

She was left shaken, but with a sense 
of victory emphasized by Mrs. Campbell’s 
inarticulate exclamation as she went out. 
It was arranged that Helen should pay 
two dollars a 1aonth for the room. 

But the bitterness of living in that 
house, on terms which she felt were char- 
ity, increased daily. She tried to make as 
little trouble as possible, stealing in at the 
back door so that no one would have to 
answer her ring, making her bed neatly 
and slipping out early so that she would 
not meet any of the family. She spent 
her evenings at the office or at the library 
where she could forget herself in books and 
in writing long letters. For some in- 
explicable reason this seemed to exasper- 
ate Mrs. Campbell, who inquired where 
she had been and did not hide a belief that 
her replies were lies. Helen felt like a 
suspected criminal. She would have left 
the house if she could have found another 
room which she could afford. 

It was only at the office that she could 
breathe freely. She worked from eight 
in the morning to six at night, and then 
until the office closed at nine o’clock she 
could practice on the telegraph instru- 
ment behind the tables where the real 
wires came in. She worked hard at it, 
for at last she was on the real road to the 
little station where she would work with 
Paul. She felt that she could never be 

rateful enough to Mr. Roberts for giving 
f the chance. 

He was very kind. Often he came be- 

hind the screen where she was studying 
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and talked to her for a long time. He was 
surprised at first by her working so hard. 
He seemed to think she had not meant to 
do it. But his manner was so warmly 
friendly that one day when he took her 
hand, saying, “What’s the big idea, little 
all me off like this?” she told 

im about everything but Paul. She 
told him about the farm, and the mort- 
gage, and the failure of the fruit crop— 
even, shamefaced, about Mr. Weeks’ 
drinking, and that she did not know 
what she would have done if she had not 
got the job. She was very grateful to 
him, and tried to tell him so. 


HE said dryly not to bother about that, 
and she felt that she had offended him. 
Perhaps her story had sounded as if she 
were begging for more money, she thought 
with burning cheeks. For several days 
he gave her a great deal of hard work to 
do, and was cross when she made mis- 
takes. She did her best, trying hard to 
please him, and he was soon very friendly 
again. 

His was the only friendliness she found 
to warm her shivering spirit, and she 
became daily more grateful to him for it. 
be ger she was puzzled by his displays 
of affectionate interest in her and his 
sudden cold withdrawals when she eag- 
erly thanked him, this was only part of 
the bewildering atmosphere of the office, 
in which she felt many undercurrents: 
which she could not understand. 

The young operator with the green 
eyeshade, for instance, always regarded 
her with a cynical and slightly amused 
eye, which she resented without knowing 
why. When she laid messages beside 
his key he covered her hand with his, if 
he could, and sometimes when she sat 
working he came and put his hand on her 
shoulder. She was always angry, for she 
felt contempt in his attitude toward her, 
but she did not know how to show her 
resentment without making too much of 
the incidents. 

“Mr. McCormick—Leave me alone!” 
she said impatiently. “I want to work.” 

“Just what is the game?” he drawled. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
reddening under that cool, satirical gaze. 
He looked at her, grinning, until she felt 
only that she hated him. Or sometimes 
he said something like, “Oh, well, I’m not 
butting in. It’s up to you and the boss,” 
and strolled away whistling. 

Much looking at life from the back- 
door key-hole of the telegraph operator’s 
viewpoint had made him blasé and 
wearily worldly-wise at twenty-two. He 
knew that every pretty face was moulded 
on a skeleton, and was convinced that all 
lives contained one. Only virtue could 
have surprised him, and he could not have 
been convinced that it existed. When he 
was on duty in the long, slow evenings 
Helen, practicing diligently behind her 
screen, heard him singing thoughtfully. 


Life’s a funny proposition after all— 
Just why we’re here and what it’s all about. 
It’s a problem that has driven many brainy 
men to drink, 
It’s a problem that they’ve never figured out. 


Life seemed simple enough to Helen. 
She would be a telegraph operator soon, 
earning as much as fifty dollars a month. 
She could repay the hundred dollars then, 
buy some new clothes, and have plenty 
to eat. She would try to get a job at the 
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Ripley station—always in the back of her 
mind was the thought of Paul—and she 
planned the furnishing of housekeeping 
roams, and thought of making curtains 
and embroidering centerpieces. 


Rose Wilder 
Lane 


By H. erself 


RITING about one’s self is 

a most difficult task. It is 

impossible to do it without 

appearing egotistic, and since 

everyone is egotistic, no one likes to ap- 

pear so. We like to show, by being most 

modest, how different we are from others, 

how superior. So, between the delight of 

being asked to talk about himself, and 

the hope of concealing that delight, the 

autobiographer feels frightfully foolish, 

and can only begin like an after-dinner 

speaker with his speech carefully pre- 

orn by asking the indulgence of his 

earers for these few extemporaneous re- 
‘marks, “unaccustomed as | am—” 

I was born thirty-one years ago, on the 
snow-buried prairies of South Dakota, in 
cold December weather. My sagacity 
was apparent even earlier, for iohen the 
most wonderful of parents. 

They were both of the sturdy American 
pioneer stock that broke the way for the 
white race westward across the continent. 
My mother’s father was a hunter and 
trapper; my mother heard in her child- 
hood the long, blood-chilling screams of 
panthers in the forest around the log- 
cabin, and saw brown bears in the woods, 
and knew the Indians. My father’s 
father “slashed and burned” three hun- 
dred acres of good hard-wood timber be- 
fore he drove the plow through the virgin 
soil of his Minnesota farm, and my father, 
as a little boy, saw him shoulder his gun 
and march away with the men who drove 
back the Indian raiders. 

My mother loves courage and beauty 
and books; my father loves nature, birds 
and trees and curious stones, and both 
of them love the land, the stubborn, 
grudging, beautiful earth that wears out 
human lives year by year. They gave me 
something of all these loves, and when- 
ever I do something that I really can’t 
help sitting down and admiring, I always 
come plump up against the fact that I 
never would have a it if I hadn’t been 
wise enough to pick out these particular 
parents. 

When I was three years old I developed 
another quality. ‘A back-stairway ran up 
from the big kitchen to the bed-room 
where I slept in a trundle bed, and at the 
top of this stairway was a door, and on the 
door was a handle that I could reach. I 
suddenly questioned: what would happen 
if I took hold of that handle, leaned far, 
far back, and let go? 

I tried it, in spite of formless apprehen- 
sions; somehow I knew it were wiser not 
to let go of that handle. But why not? 
I didn’t know that, either. My heart 
went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. I leaned still 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


It was spring when he wrote that he 
was coming to spend a day in Sacramento. 
He was going to Masonville to help his 
mother move to Ripley. On the way he 


would stop and see Helen. 


"Whenever I vaguely perceive something I go headlong into it. 


Helen, in happy excitement, thought of 

ore must have something 
new to wear when they met. Paul must 
see, in the first glance, how much she had 


her clothes. 


(Continued on page 66) 





FRASER STUDIO 
I think the only reason for 


writing is to show a different angle of life to readers who may 


not have seen it for themselves 


farther back, and let go. My yells 
aroused the house. 

I can not say that I have altered greatly 
since that time. Whenever I vaguely per- 
ceive something I have not yet experi- 
enced, I go headlong into it. The only 
thing the years have taught me is not to 
howl. 

It follows that I have had a most in- 
teresting life. At the moment I think of 
no life [ would rather have had. I have 
been check girl in a telegraph office, tele- 
graph operator, telegraph manager; 
have been an advertising writer, a stenog- 
rapher, a cub reporter, a newspaper fea- 
ture writer, a land salesman, a house- 
keeper, a feminist, and a “parasite.” I 
have never been out of the United States, 
though I have seen most of them, so there 
is still three-fifths of the world for me to 
discover. 

I like people—clerks and farmers and 
highwaymen and tramps and elevator 
girls and poets and lawyers—all sorts of 
people. I would like better to write about 
them if only I could get them down on 
paper exactly as they really are, and I 





keep trying and trying to do it. It seems 
to me that the only reason for writing is 
the showing of a different angle of life to 
readers who might not have had the op- 
portunity to see it for themselves. That 
is what I want a book to give me, and 
that is what I would like pi, to give 
others. 

I enjoy writing, always thinking that 
this time I am going to capture a bit of 
life in a network of words; and I hate it, 
for life is forever uncapturable, and my 
words are soclumsy. But I never cease to 
love living. 

I love life because it is always, always 
interesting. Pessimists say that life is 
bitter and cruel and hard to bear; opti- 
mists say that it is bright and joyful and 
full of hope. I think they are both right. 
Pain and joy, happiness and suffering, as 
they enter an individual life, are alike in 
the one quality of being always a new 
experience, and therefore interesting. 
The value of life, to me, is that it is so 
big, and we are so small, that we can never 
get hold of all of it; there is forever some- 
thing more, still unknown. 
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Admiral of the Merchant Fleet 






How John H. Rosseter Directs the Movements of Our 
Cargo Ships in the Seven Seas 


HE most difficult job in the world 

today is the task of making the 

new fleet of American merchant 

ships earn its keep and the in- 
terest on the investment when peace 
comes. To build this fleet was a gigantic 
undertaking, but it was exceptionally 
difficult only as to time. With practicall 
unlimited funds, with the first call on all 
the country’s resources in steel, machin- 
ery and men, with the cost factor elim- 
inated, the ship-building enterprise nar- 
rowed itself down to a problem of organi- 
zation, of getting enough equipment, 
material and men to the right places at 
the right time. If it does not make any 
vital difference what the cost is, the nation 
could undertake to dig a hundred Panama 
Canals simultaneously and get them done. 
Almost any competent architect and con- 
tractor, backed by the resources of the 
United States, could erect the world’s 
largest and the country’s tallest sky- 
scraper in a few months right in the 
heart of the Painted Desert, but few 
men in their right senses would care to 
tackle the job of filling that building with 
paying tenants. 

t may sound far-fetched and exagger- 
ated, yet it is true that the advent of 
peace ts likely to find the new spick-and- 
span American merchant marine as busy 
as the deserted decks of Hamburg are at 
the present moment. Take off the rose- 
tinted glasses for a moment and look at 
the situation in the cold, gray light of the 
morning after. 

Contracts have been let that call for 
enough vessels to bring the American 
merchant marine to 25,000,000 tons in 
1920; even if half the new shipyards were 
dismantled, the remaining ones must 
build 1,500,000 tons a year to keep mod- 
erately busy. Of the total tonnage prob- 
ably four-fifths or 20,000,000 tons will be 
fit for overseas service. Before the war 
not half a million tons of American ship- 
ping was engaged in this service; we were 
a great department store whose delivery 
service was performed by firms making a 
specialty of marine hauling. These spe- 
cialists, too, are building new ships. 
Nhen peace comes and the enormous 
armadas are released from the transport, 
supply and patrol service, they will be 
most anxious to resume business at the 
old stand. Britain, Japan and Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Germany, with 
their enlarged shipyards humming day 
and night, will immediately engage in the 
prettiest scramble for cargoes the world 
has ever seen. 


They’ve got to. Supremacy in com- 


mercial shipping was merely an incident 
in the economic life of the United States, 
but it is vital to Britain. Norway makes 
a large part of its livelihood out of its 
marine carriers; the expansion of Japanese 
influence in the Pacific basin is suddenly 
checked if the Japanese mercantile marine 


,up the building program. 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


ceases its marvelous growth. So these 
distinctly maritime nations are bound to 
use every legitimate device, every natural 
or artificial advantage to regain the trade 
they have lost or to maintain the position 
they have conquered during the war. 

Of these advantages they possess many 
compared with the United States. The 
world is dotted with British coaling sta- 
tions deriving their fuel from nearby 
sources; in the Orient Japan enjoys a 
similar advantage on a smaller scale. 
The United States has no such coaling 
station in all the world outside of home 
waters except in Panama. The wage 
scale on vessels under foreign flags is 
considerably lower, the cost of feeding the 
crews smaller. British, Dutch and Ger- 
man commercial houses, working in close 
harmony with the great shipping firms, 
encircle the globe; in all the world ex- 
porters and importers have shipped over 
foreign steamship lines for decades, estab- 
lishing relations whose value is not to be 
underestimated. 

Into this company of seasoned veterans 
of the deep-sea game the United States 
is about to push its way, pulling the brand 
new fleet behind it. With an offshore 
tonnage at least as large as the British 
aggregate in the foreign trade, the new- 
comer will have to do one of three things: 
Either Uncle Sam will have to sell the 
bulk of the fleet to foreign interests, or 
he will have to build a few special harbors 
in which the ships can quietly swing at 
anchor without disturbing the flow of 
goods in foreign bottoms, or, thirdly, 
Uncle Sam can bring his fist down on the 
table and assert, by Heck! that he used 
to do half the marine carrying business of 
the world in the days of the clipper ship 
and can and will do it again. 

The Government by this time has 
learned that the average American is not 
putting up his money for ships to have 
them sold to outsiders when peace comes. 
He wants the Stars and Stripes back in the 
respected and honorable place they oc- 
cupied the world over before the Civil 
War. He wants the new merchant fleet 
firmly in American hands, operated by 
Americans for America and with Ameri- 
can ideals flying at the masthead. It was 
up to the Shipping Board to carry out 
this mandate, and Chairman Hurley had 
picked out Charles M. Schwab to speed 
He needed a 
man for the equally important and far 
more difficult task of keeping the three 
thousand new ships moving through the 
Seven Seas profitably and with credit to 
the American flag. He picked John H. 
Rosseter for the job. 

Everybody knew Charley Schwab. 
Outside of shipping circles few people had 
heard of the new director of operations. 


Who is this man Rosseter? What are his 
qualifications for the job? What has he 
done to justify his choice for the toughest 
job the country had to offer? 

When I started out to answer these 
questions, I was astonished to find that 
even in San Francisco, his home town, 
knowledge concerning the Director of 
Operations of the Shipping Board was 
restricted to men having to do with mari- 
time and export matters. Yet he had 
labored in the city of the Argonauts for 
thirty-six years, accomplishing things big 
enough to qualify him for the most dif_- 
cult post in tHe gift of the Administration. 
Quietly, unostentatiously, keeping well 
out of the fickle, flighty beam of the 
publicity spotlight, he had fought his way 
upward from the humble position of office 
boy to the vice-presidency of W. R. Grace 
& Company and the management of their 
Pacific Coast branch, to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, to the captain’s bridge of the largest 
milling and flour company west of the 
Missouri. 


OHN ROSSETER, scion of a race of 

fighting Irishmen who endowed him with 
the rich and romantic Celtic imagination, 
was born in Brooklyn but escaped to Cali- 
fornia in early infancy. At the age of 
thirteen he decided that it was time to 
enter upon his business career if he were 
‘o make his fortune before he had passed 
his prime at twenty-one. Rosseter senior 
objected; the boy insisted stubbornly. 
Finally they compromised. _ en- 
tered the Grace Company’s San Francisco 
branch as office boy, youngest member of 
a force of five, and continued his studies 
at night with the aid of a tutor. That 
was in 1882. 

He loved the sea flavor of his work. 
Though the Grace fleet at that time con- 
sisted only of a few tiny sailing vessels 

lying between Peru, Chile and San 
oe ay the arrival of one of the wind- 
jammers filled the boy with pride, espe- 
cially when he was promoted to the job 
of checking the cargo in and out. When 
a real steamer chartered by his firm was 
due, he scarcely slept a wink the night 
before her arrival. And when he was sent 
to Central and South America to study 
conditions on the ground, he came back 
filled with the resolve to unite the ports 
of the two hemispheres with American 


ships. 

tn 1898, shortly after he became assis- 
tant manager, he discussed the situation 
with the Grace manager in Lima, Peru, 
and the two jointly decided that a direct 
steamer service between South America 
and the Pacific Coast would pay hand- 
somely. They proceeded to act on their 
judgment. Very quietly Rosseter char- 
tered two steamers without consulting the 
home office and put them on the South 
American run. 
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His judgment was vindicated. The 
steamer venture paid from the start. 
And through its success Rosseter began 
to realize the tremendous handicap im- 
posed upon any firm or nation which must 
rely for the transportation of its goods 
upon the facilities owned by an outsider 
or competitor. In full control of the 
steamers, he was able to adjust their 
schedules, ports of call, rates and routes 
to serve first of all the best interests of 
his firm; when these 
interests were satis- 
fied, it was time to see 
what could be done 
for other shippers. 
Through control of its 
own marine transpor- 
tation the Grace busi- 
ness in lumber, flour, 
nitrates and other com- 
modities grew steadily 
and showed such at- 
tractive returns that 
pretty soon the Ger- 
mans came nosing 
around and tried to 
hog it all. Whereupon 
ensued one of the nifti- 
est rough-and-tumble, 
catch - as - catch - can 
marine scraps the Pa- 
cific Ocean has ever 
seen. It lasted seven 
years. It ended in a 
peace treaty in which 
the Germans, having 
demonstrated their be- 
lief in the scrap-of- 
paper theory many 
times, not only prom- 
ised to be good dogs 
but gave Rosseter 
guarantees for their 
future good behavior. 

It was the Kosmos 
Line, a subsidiary of 
the Hamburg- Ameri- 
can giant, that tried to 
run Rosseter’s little 
boats out of the South 
American trade with 
its fleet of big, modern 
freight-and-passenger 
liners. Rate cutting 
became the order of 
the day, but Rosseter, 
being on the ground 
and in personal com- 
mand, rarely allowed 
his big antagonist to 
take the initiative. 
When the Kosmos peo- 
ple cut the rate on 
lumber from ten dollars 
to eight dollars, Ros- 
seter reduced it to six 
or four, shipping the 
bulk of his own lumber under another 
name in the Kosmos boats as soon as they 
went below his quotations. Time and 
again he skillfully induced the ambitious 
* de agents to accept a tiny consign- 
ment of, say, a hundred cases of salmon 
for some sleepy Central American port 
not on the regular schedule, a port whose 
manana officials would see to it that the 
roud German liner had to waste twelve 
ours at anchor before all the formalities 
were complied with, paying out a thou- 
sand dollars in order to earn twelve dol- 
lars in freight. 

At one time during the seven years’ war 
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Rosseter learned that one of the Kosmos 
liners was loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for the Panama Canal. A bright idea 
occurred to him. He hurried down to the 
dock where one of the Grace steamers was 
loading lumber for the same destination, 
locked himself in with the captain and the 
purser and hatched out a plan as a result 
of which stevedores, engravers and 
printers were rushed to the limit. Within 
twenty-four hours the little steamer pulled 





He was picked out of the nation to put the Stars and Stripes back in the honorable place 
they occupied throughout the maritime world before the Civil War. It is up to him to 
keep the new merchant fleet firmly in American hands, operated profitably by Ameri- 
cans for America, and with American ideals flying at its three thousand mastheads 


out and headed south, safety valves 
loaded and boilers humming. 

She made it, arrived in Panama and 
promptly occupied the one dock equipped 
to handle lumber cargoes. ‘Twenty-four 
hours later the big Kosmos liner, carrying 
ten thousand tons of freight and scores of 
passengers, came up the bay, headed 
straight for the lumber wharf. When the 
German captain saw the American lumber 
schooner, he imperiously demanded that 
Rosseter’s ship vacate the berth. Captain 
Nelson politely told him to take a seat 
and wait until he was through unloading. 
The German rushed over to see the Canal 


authorities. That insignificant tramp 
must make room for the Kosmos ship at 
once. How could any one expect a liner 
to be tied up at a cost of two thousand 
dollars a day while a measly tramp was 
discharging a beggarly lumber cargo? 

“What? The Hornell a tramp?” de- 
manded Captain Nelson indignantly. 
“‘She’s as much a liner as that German 
freighter! See?’ And he produced an 
engraved card which proclaimed that the 
captain was command- 
ing the liner Hornell 
of the North & South 
American Steam Navi- 
gation Line. 

TheGerman snorted. 
If that overgrown tug 
was a liner, he would 
like to see her schedule. 

“Schedule, sir? Here 
it is.’ And with a 
flourish and a grin 
Captain Nelson pro- 
duced an imposing, 
specially printed time 
table governing the 
movements of his ship. 

The Germans cabled 
to Washington, the 
ambassador went to 
the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of State 
saw the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary 
of War cabled Panama 
for an_ explanation, 
which came in due time 
and required more 
visits, notes and ex- 
planations. In_ the 
meantime the Hornell 
was leisurely discharg- 
ing her cargo, the 
proud Kosmos liner 
was swinging at anchor 
while costs piled up 
and passengers swore 
and time went on. 
After a delay of nine- 
teen days the Hornell 
was empty and made 
room for the Kosmos 
boat at the lumber 
dock. 

As a result of this 
episode the Kosmos 
people swore that 
never another ship of 
this line should touch 
at Panama and they 
kept their word, but 
the Canal was com- 
pleted just the same. 

The climax in the 
war came when the 
Kosmos people once 
again had solemnly 
promised to bury the hatchet and adhere 
to the schedule of rates agreed upon. 
Twenty-four hours after the signing of the 
pact Rosseter learned that the osmos 
people had once more acted on the scrap- 
of-paper theory and secretly cut the 
flour rate. At once he cabled all his agents 
to cancel all flour rates and offer a bonus 
of a dollar a ton for the privilege of carry- 
ing flour in the Grace vessels. 

hat ended the war. From Hamburg 
came a Kosmos director to plug the leak 
in the company’s treasury. He _ suc- 
ceeded, but only after he had, figuratively 
speaking, cut his suspenders and ripped 
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the buttons off his trousers as an assurance 
that he would not try to run off. Rosseter 
was made intermediary with full access to 
the German line’s correspondence and 
records, thus protecting American inter- 
ests against hidden moves of the foe. 

All this, of course, happened six or 
seven years before 1914, while the German 
merchant marine still had the “freedom of 
the seas” and was fast elbowing its way 
to the front rank. When Rosseter visited 
Hamburg the shipping men gave a lunch- 
eon in honor of the American. At this 
affair one of the speakers declared that 
Rosseter had inflicted upon German 
maritime enterprise the heaviest financial 
loss it had ever sustained, a testimonial 
which indicates the high regard the Ger- 
mans had for their own and their guest’s 
acumen. 


AVING demonstrated that American 

resourcefulness could lock horns with 
German deep-sea efficiency and beat it, 
Rosseter, meanwhile risen high in the 
Grace council, was instrumental in the 
organization of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Steamship Company, which built and 
operated the Colusa, Santa Clara, Santa 
Barbara and other steamers of 8000 tons 
and more. In the designing and the con- 
struction of these vessels Rosseter had a 
chance to apply the lessons he had learned, 
the policy he had formulated. Boldly 
abandoning the time-honored theery that 
a ship must be built as cheaply as possible 
to meet the competition of other cheap 
ships, he insisted in the building of the 
Colusa, first of the fleet, upon refinements 
and innovations that had never been 
heard of before. He demanded that the 
hatches, openings in the deck through 
which freight is lowered into the hold, os 
made four times the orthodox size. Also 
he insisted that no steel uprights be placed 
to support the four corners of the enlarged 
hatch. He wanted ample room without 
obstructions to handle the cargo in and 
out. 

The marine architect objected. In Lon- 
don Lloyd’s maintained that such a thing 
could not be done. Rosseter proved that 
it was possible and had his way, though 
it cost money. He installed four cargo 
booms instead of the customary two for 
each hatch. He specified the best and 
fastest winches on the market, placed 
them so high up that the winch operators 
could see the end of the sling both in the 
hold and on the dock, thus doing away 
with the cumbersome signal system. 
From time immemorial chains had been 
used in the tackle of the cargo booms be- 
cause they looked strong; Biss sub- 
stituted wire cables for the chains. He 
refined the lines of the hull and added 
other features that made the Colusa cost 
seventy per cent more than a freighter of 
similar design and equal size built in an 
adjoining yard. 

hen the Colusa was finished she car- 
ried 245 tons less cargo than the sister 
boat, but with the same power plant and 
fuel consumption she made twelve knots 
an hour instead of the standard ten 
knots or less, covering in ten days a dis- 
tance the other ship could not negotiate 
in less than fourteen. Even more start- 
ling were the results of Rosseter’s idea 
when the ships were in port, during the 
period when expenses continue as usual 
while earnings are non-existent. At every 
hatch of the Colusa two gangs of men 
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could be put to work loading or unloading 
cargo, while one gang per hatch was the 
limit on the rival vessel, and the Colusa 
gangs, having heavier, faster winches, 
more room and better facilities, worked 
at a speedier gait. 

The results justified the increased initial 
cost. At Antofagasta, Chile, the Santa 
Barbara, one of the boats built and 
equipped according to Rosseter’s ideas, 
loaded 8560 tons.of nitrate from lighters 
in 30 hours. Since 1000 tons a day is con- 
sidered a fair average for the ordinary 
freighter, the Santa Barbara saved seven 
days’ expense or more than $8000 through 
the reduction of her stay in this one port. 
Wherever the Rosseter boats went, they 
were able to hold their own with ships 
costing less to build and paying lower 
wages, though the test was cut short by 
the phenomenal war demand for tonnage. 

aving Irish blood in his veins, Rosse- 
ter has a vivid imagination, held in check 
and guided into the channel of service by 
his habit of keen observation and analy- 
sis. When the Pacific Mail, pioneer of the 
American lines on the Pacific Ocean, 
wound up its affairs early in the war and 
began to sell its magnificent fleet, Rosse- 
ter could not believe the news. He fore- 
saw what was coming; he knew that ships 
would soon be the scarcest commodity on 
the market and he hated to see the Ameri- 
can flag vanish completely from the North 
Pacific at the very moment when it had 
its first real chance to come back with a 
bang. Acting with the utmost speed, he 
succeeded in arousing the interest of the 
Grace and the International companies; 
the dissolution decree was suspended, the 
controlling stock was acquired, the Cen- 
tral and South American service was con- 
tinued without interruption, and after a 
short delay three new liners, the Vene- 
zuela, the Ecuador and the Colombia, were 
carrying the Pacific Mail flag into the 
Orient again. 

When the submarines first appeared in 
the Mediterranean early in 1915, Rosse- 
ter’s imagination immediately pictured 
the trade upheaval that would follow the 
total or partial closing of the Suez Canal. 
Action followed on the heels of prophetic 
analysis. He at once invaded the Far 
Eastern field. Hitherto his firm had con- 
fined itself to the Western hemisphere. 
With the Suez Canal closed, with Ham- 
burg blockaded and London congested 
with war business, Rosseter saw a chance 
of diverting to the Pacific Coast the trade 
in rubber, tin, tea, rice, cocoanut oil and 
scores of other tropical commodities 
which were still reaching the American 
market via Suez and British or French 


ports. For years he had cast covetous 
eyes upon this business, had personally 
investigated conditions in the Orient and 


made his plans. Now he acted—estab- 
lished agencies, branch houses, trade con- 
nections and in due time sent to Calcutta 
the first American steamer to reach an 
Indian port in decades. Now two modern 
freighters are carrying record cargoes on 
the Indian run and the Grace Company’s 
Pacific Coast business has increased in 
volume forty-fold since Rosseter became 
full manager twelve years ago. 

As his vision had roamed longingly to 
the Orient for years, so Rosseter had de- 
termined a long time ago to wrest control 
of the Central American coffee trade from 
the Hamburg houses and to centralize it 
in San Francisco. Patiently, quietly, he 
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had been at work among the planters of 
Guatemala, San Salvador and Nicaragua, 
cultivating the friendship of the Latins, 
gaining their confidence and thereby their 

usiness in the same manner as the Ger- 
mans had proceeded. He did not try the 
rush-’em-off-their-feet tactics of the aver- 
age American salesman. Having studied 
the countries and their inhabitants at first 
hand, he took his time. In 1913 the result 
of his efforts made itself felt. In 1914, 
when the Hamburg buyers had urgent 
business elsewhere, he reaped the harvest. 
The Central American planters trusted 
him, were ready to do business with him. 
He financed their operations and they 
sold their crops to him. Prior to 1913 San 
Francisco’s trade in Central American 
coffees averaged around 200,000 bags a 
year; in 1917 Rosseter’s firm alone han- 
dled half a million bags and is exceeding 
the mark this year. Through Rosseter’s 
efforts San Francisco was enabled to dis- 
tribute Central American  coffee—the 
finest mild coffee in the world, by the way 
—as far east as Chicago. 

The director of operations thinks in 
world terms. That’s one of his outstand- 
ing qualifications for the job. But the 
world vision does not prevent him from 
seeing with an X-ray eye the leaks through 
which pennies and dollars are wasted. 
Some years ago he was asked to take 
charge of a milling concern that was 
heavily involved and losing money. His 
principal knowledge of flour arose from 
the consumption of the matutinal mufhn, 
but he considered this lack of technical 
equipment an advantage. He would ap- 
proach the new business with an unbiased, 
wide-open mind and see things overlooked 
by those under whose noses they were 
going on. 

Thanks to his carefully developed habit 
of close observation and analysis he did 
see many things that needed rectification. 
The concern’s principal mill was located a 
block from the dock, with numerous 
tracks intervening. To transport the bags 
of flour from the mill to the wharf a small 
army of men was perpetually pushing 
hand trucks back and forth until their 

ath was locally dubbed the “Great 
White Way.” Rosseter immediately in- 
stalled a mechanical overhead conveyor. 
It was expensive. He figured that the 
saving in the amount of the pay-roll would 
offset the cost of the installation in twenty 
months. He was wrong. The lower cost 
of handling the flour paid for the appara- 
tus in ten months. 


N the Far West the farmers ship their 

grain in sacks. The hard wheat from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas arrives in 
bulk. Rosseter watched a crew of men 
unload a car of bulk grain. They took 
large sacks into the car, filled them with 
shovels, wheeled them into the mill and 
dumped them into the bins, returning with 
the empty bags to complete the process. 
Two ake later a mechanical conveyor 
was doing the work of ten men at a fraction 
of the former handling cost. 

Owing to the long rail haul, the hard 
Middle-Western wheat necessary for the 
proper gluten content cost almost twice 
as much as Pacific Coast wheat. Early 
in the game Rosseter observed that the 
flour experts judged the wheat by its ap- 
pearance, feel and taste, that the princi- 
pal test was made by the head miller when 

(Continued on page 52) 
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WOMAN from the West sat 
beside a woman from New Jer- 
sey at a National Council of 
Defense meeting in Washington 

last spring. It was not accident that the 
West met the East at that moment in 
those two chairs. The Woman’s Land 
Army was under discussion, and the wo- 
man of the West knew that New Jersey 
had done notable work in sending out 
women for first aid to the farmer. So she 
sat where she did, and asked direct ques- 
tions—as is the manner of the land from 
whence she came. 

“How,” she began, “do you manage 
about the housing? What do you do with 
your Land Army girls at night?” 

The woman aa New Jersey was an- 
noyed. She was a forceful person with 
no time for purposeless questions. “House 
them? y, in cottages,” she said 
crisply. 

“Cottages?” echoed the West. Then, 
rather haltingly, “But where do you get 
them—the cottages?” 

New Jersey was roused to explanation. 
*‘Why, people loan us their cottages,” she 
said, more patiently. Being kind as well 
as forceful, she began to see this was a 
case of great lack of understanding. 
“We've only to ask for them.” 

“Oh!” said the West. 
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Who can say that our matutinal prunes will not taste sweeter this winter because of 
the fair hands that harvested, processed and spread them to dry? 


The Battalio of Life 


Our Woman's Land Army and Its 
Work in the West 


“Yes, of course they By Alice Prescott Smith 


ie their cottages, 

New Jersey went on. 

“Why, it’s a patriotic duty! And people 
will always respond if they’re approached 
in the right way. To be sure the country 
wakes up slowly—and of course out there 
you're so far away from things—but I’m 
sure you'll find, as we have here, that peo- 
ple are willing to give if they understand 
why. I wouldn’t worry about the housing. 
Your people will help you out.” 

“Oh!” said the woman of the West 
again. And then she said, “Thank you,” 
and murmured something vague about 
comparing an empire with a table cloth 
as she moved away. 

She could see pictures. New Jersey 
gardens, red-brick cottages, commuters, 
close-set truck farms, trolley cars at the 
gates. This, on one side. On the other— 
hot vacant brown stretches, mile on mile; 
fields to the horizon, with never a house 
to break the flowing ripple of the grain; 
long valleys heavy with the wine smell of 
the fruit, and grape-garlanded farms 
flung far to the top of the mountain line. 

The woman of the West shook her 
shoulders to cast off visions. ‘“‘Yes,’”’ she 
agreed with herself; “we ‘must 'face it as 
it is. The Western reports will sound a 
little odd when they come to be tabulated 
in the New York office.” 

That was in the beginning. The 
Western women looking at their share of 
this land emergency saw that, to an ex- 


tent, they must work 
out their own destiny. 
And when they came 
to sieve their problem to essentials, they 
found that the housing question must have 
some sort of answer before the woman 
laborer could be approached. 

Of course the labor need was not new. 
Naturally the crops had been grown for 

ears, and for years had been harvested. 
Bat when you ask “How?” you find a page 
from history—or from romance. For 
time was when the agricultural labor 
story of the Pacific West—particularly in 
California—read like an Arabian Night’s 
tale. The grower looked over his goodly 
acres, calculated his crop, and went to his 
Chinese labor boss. 

“John,” he would say, “‘you find me 
fifty men. Come Thursday.” 

Ti he square brown man would consider 
the question, say “all lite, I get *em”— 
and there you were. Thursday next, 
fifty replicas of John would appear with 
mess kit and such bedding as they needed. 
They lived in the field, worked as the 
locusts, cleared the crop, and melted away. 
Aladdin’s lamp and the Grand Vizier’s 
hand-clap belong to the same quality of 
magic. 

hat day has been some time past, but 
its virus lingers, and the employer has 
been slow to face the changing skies. 
The itinerant worker—the blanket-roll 
man—who came next on the casual sum- 
mer labor calendar, made little more 
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demand for board and housing. Theroad- 
side was his bedroom, an empty gasoline 
tin his kitchen stove. To be sure, men 
of better timber occasionally entered the 
work and made demands for proper living 
conditions, so the standard lifted a little. 
But there was always the half-gypsy band 
to fall back on, and the upward move was 
slow. 

Then came the war, the real tightening 
of labor, the scattering of the sparrow- 
like bands of strolling workmen, and the 
entrance of the girl—the girl with her soft 
hands, and her soft ways, and her inex- 
perience. What could be done with her? 

There are many answers. Here is one 
of them. It was worked out in the Vaca 
valley, in California, a land of great fer- 
tility of soil and spirit, forit raises not only 
fruit, but Wise Men. These men looked 
over their rolling miles of cherries, apri- 
cots, peaches and the like, and they took 
counsel. They saw the labor shortage 
growing yet shorter—and all they could 
see on the horizon was the Girl. 

Now, to the Vaca valley grower, the 
girl was apparently not the image of doom 
she had seemed to the farmers in some 
quartérs. Their wives and daughters had 
always helped with the fruit, and would 
continue to help. But, being barred by 
law and circumstance, they had not 
enough wives and daughters. So the out- 
side girl must be allowed to come in, and 
when she came it must be seriously, and 
with a degree of permanence. Whatever 
the war outcome of the next year, the 
girl would be needed for a time to come. 
She must not go into the work in a puff of 
patriotism, but on a business basis. She 
must be rightly housed, and treated as a 
stable economic unit. 

And so the Vacaville Camp was born. 


THE camp was built in the town of Vaca- 
ville, and cost about forty-five hun- 
dred dollars. That is much in dollars, but 
more in vision and faith. Nearly five 
thousand dollars for housing labor, and 
this contributed by men accustomed to 
the old coolie gang system! The muscles 
of their minds must have been elastic to 


have accomplished that stretch. The camp ar- 
ranged, the wise men went to the Woman’s Land 


Army. 
“Now,” said they, “for the labor.” 


They found the women of the Land Army 
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sitting in a queer, dark, 
back office—how many 
volunteer women are 
sitting at this moment in 
queer,| dark, back offices 
all over the country— 
enrolling their girls and 
laying their plans. The 
women welcomed the wise 
men, and said, “This labor 
can we give you,” and 
their further talk was 
much like that of the wise 
men themselves. ‘For,’ 
they said, “this move- 
ment must be put on a 
solid basis; we must de- 
end on no flags-and- 
fosthie, Fourth -of-July- 
oration feeling. The girls 
who sign with us do it 
soberly, with definite ob- 
ligations, and there must 
be a sound contract that 
will protect both sides.” 
And thereupon they 
burst, almost as it were 
one woman, into an incan- 
tation, which, being un- 
tangled, resolved itself into 
a statement of their creed. 
For the 
women of 
the Land 
Army feel so 
seriously in 
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This semi-military camp, demanded and maintained by 

the women workers, is a long step from the usual 

bunk-house, hay-loft quarters of the farm laborer. 

But the employers have found that the new idea of 

order, comfort and cleanliness is most satisfactory 
—and that it pays 


the matter of making known their purpose 
and their standards that they cry it out to 
all and sundry, and their rune, abridged, runs 
something like this. 

We do not wish to create a demand for 
woman labor; only to supply it. We will neither under- 
cut men nor send girls into districts where men can be 
obtained. We will not supply outside girls until the local 
supply is exhausted. The on our side. On yours— 
our girls must be guaranteed a minimum wage of 
twenty-five cents an y Bae for an eight-hour day. If 
the going wage in the district is higher, it 
must be paid. Overtime must not exceed 
two hours, and shall be paid at a one and 
a quarter rate. There must be one rest 
day in seven. And all camps and buildings 
must conform to the standards of the State 
Housing and Immigration Commission. 

The wise men listened. “All this we 
understand,” they said, and the contract 
was signed. 

So much for foundations. Now for the 
boards and mortar of the theory. The 
Vacaville Camp is built on high ground 
near the station, and is surrounded by a 
pine board stockade, high enough to give 
the girls absolute privacy; nothing looks 
in but the sky and the tops of the eucalyp- 
tus trees. Inside are neat tents of board 
and canvas, a screened kitchen and dining 
room, and a line of showers and dressing 
rooms. The finish is that of a good sum- 
mer resort camp in the mountains. 


These privates in the Land Army are up, drilled, bathed, breakfasted and whirled away to the Cleanliness, simplicity and orderliness— 


orchards long before their sisters in town are fairly awake. No longer does the salad and soda 
of other days serve for luncheon—for them the full dinner pail! This daily program not only 
nets a man's pay to the workers, but it gives the equivalent of a man’s work to the employers 


it has them all. 


*Later in the season the rate was raised to 30 cents an 
our. 
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The overall cut is there—and with it the 
freedom of the ladders—but there is also 
a coat effect that might almost be called 
a skirt. It is a sort of survival skirt like 
the supplementary claw of the cat—a 
tribute to tradition. 

Breakfast over, lunches are packed, and 
teams and motors are in readiness to carry 
the girls in squads to the various farms. 
From then on, for eight to ten hours, the 
girls seem to have oa one thought in 
head and fingers—“T’ll equal the man’s 
average if I can—better it, if possible.” 

Camp again at six, another shower, 
much brushing of hair and uniforms, 
fresh clothes, fluffy ruffles this time if 
they like, and the girls are ready for the 
seven o'clock dinner. Evening, what they 
will, and lights out at nine-thirty. So run 
the hours. Except for Saturday night and 
Sunday, which is a tale of youth and joy- 
ousness—dances and picnics and girl life 
in general. 


OES the routine sound a bit arid? 
Well, allschedulessound that. Prince, 
pauper, or man in the street, the life of 
any one of us, reduced to figures, sends the 
listener yawning. But read 

: into this schedule, youth 

and fraternity, life in the 

open, in sun and starlight, 


These girls are not playing at haying; they do 
areal day's work. But at the same time, it is 
not unlikely that these modern Maud Muller s 
are the excuse for many a man, rolling along 
the highway in his motor car, to apply the 
brakes. Who wouldn't stop for a drink of 














good food and an appetite 
to meet it, the zest of 
community striving. A rou- 
tine like this mae either 
wine or ashes to the palate— 
it all lies in the spirit in 
which it is done. { 


water under the circumstances? 


It is a small unit, this first one, with 
only about thirty-five girls in camp at a 
time, but its routine is a stable one; it 
would be the same if the number were 
trebled. The camp is semi-military and 
Law and Obedience are spelled in capitals. 
A supervisor is sent out with each unit, an 
older woman who has the girls absolutely 
in charge. She arranges the food and the 
buying, manages the cook, tabulates the 
working reports, looks after the health of 
the girls, and is, in general, the Court of 
Higher Law. It is a large contract to be 
a good supervisor. The specifications for 
one sound like a_ bachelor’s 
dream of what-might-have-been, 
and one wonders if such women 
can be found. But they can, for 
such a one came to Vacaville; 
however, this is not a record of 
personalities, and she can not 
come in here—except to stand, 
smiling and understanding, be- 
hind her girls, as is her way. 


“THE camp day begins early. 
The girls are soldiers in their 
rising hour, and tin-pan reveille 
—two clashing dish pans oper- 
ated by a girl major—sounds at 
five-fifteen. It is a chill and 
unbaked hour; perhaps it helps 
the girls a bit to remember that 
at the same moment their 
brothers in the training camps 
are tumbling from their blankets. 
A hasty dressing and the girls 
assemble for drill in the square 
in frontof the tents—a setting-up 
drill to pull up drooping backs 
and sleepy muscles. et there 
to the cold showers—much 





















































And is the spirit of the 
enterprise good? Try talk- 
ing to anyone connected 
with these camps, employer 
or girl. Ask questions as 
to work and ways. But 
see to it that you have time 
and courage at your dis- 
posal before you ask, for 
they are all so much in 
earnest that you will be 
smothered in data. Crop 
reports, lug boxes, apricot 
pits, ten-foot ladders, aver- 
age outputs; after you have 
struggled to the air again 
through all these, you will 
at least know one thing— 
they may be talking of 
cabbages and kings, dried 


Following the plow is not beyond the peaches or wage scales, but 
abilities of the new Land Army recruits, the real thing they are say- 
especially when the plow is drawn by a ing is codperation. Mutual 
tractor. Sunburn and freckles are the Confidence and esteem— 


least of these ‘workers’ worries; what 
absorbs them most is the earnest deter- 
mination to equal a man’s average in an 


there seems to be a bumper 

crop of that growing wher- 

ever the girls are at work. 
But, afterall, most of this 


eight- or ten-hour day is, to a degree, sentiment. 


splashing and laugh- 
ter, and thoroughly 
wakened nerves and 
eyes. Then to uni- 
form and breakfast. 
The uniform is a one- 
piece garment that 
was apparently born 
in the mind of some 
conservative who 
wished a middle 
round between the 
awless overall, and 
the Victorian skirt. 


What are the cold facts? 
Does this sort of camp pay the grower, 
does it furnish proper permanent work for 
the girl? 

If you asked the growers they will tell 
you that the girls 5 aa exceeded their 
expectations—and camp and appoint- 
ments show that these expectations were 
high. They will sign a statement to that 
effect if you are a skeptical grower, and 
share the senior Weller’s distrust of 
“Vimmen.” The outlay at Vacaville was 
heavy, but the camp is a permanent one, 
and the burden of expense is well divided. 
The growers there pay a fourth of a cent 
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on each package of fruit shipped east, and 
the dried-fruit men donate fifty cents a 
ton for each ton of dried fruitsold by them. 
In this way the committee hopes to make 
at least two thousand this year, and the 
plan will be followed each year until the 
original advance has been paid. The 
business reports they have sent out have 
been so flattering that other communities 
are building community camps along the 
same lines. At the Sacramento State 
Fair in September the State Housing and 
Immigration Commission made a special 
feature of the Woman’s Land Army Camp 
at Lodi—a camp built in the grass and 
palm trees of the Lodi town square. 

And most significant of all the employ- 
ers who have used the girls are saying, 
“Thus and so will we do next year.” That 
is what points the stability of their atti- 
tude toward the whole movement. 

And what of the girls? Is it hard work? 
Yes, very hard work; hot work, dirty 
work. Feiacasains weather is. hot 
weather. Every girl who goes into the 
fruit fields must digest that fact before 
she starts. But is it too hot, too hard? 


L? the girls answer for themselves. 
Here is one, a slim-wristed, light-step- 
ping birch sapling of a girl in her early 
twenties. 

“Hard?” she said; “I gained three 
pounds—worse luck! Some of the girls 
gained more. Weall put on some weight.” 

“But why? It was hot and hard.” 

“Well, but it was out of doors all the 
time; and the regular hours, and the going 
to bed early—oh, it’ wasn’t hard really. 
The heat isn’t so bad if you can jump 
right into it, if you’re dressed for it and 
don’t have to keep up verandah appear- 
ances.” 

“Yes, but you had gone in for athletics 
at college. How about the other girls?” 

The shake of her head repudiated spe- 
cial privilege. “It was good for all of us. 
And I wish you could see what the setting- 


up drill did for some of them. Oh, we 
like it. Not one of the girls left of her 
own will.” 


“How did you happen to go into the 
work in the beginning?” 
The girl looked straight ahead. “I’ve 
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a brother in France. He went over last 
spring. I can’t nurse; I never could. 
But I went to the movies one night, and 
a slide said ‘If you can’t fight, farm. Ask 
your postmaster.’ So I asked the post- 
master. I’m glad I did. The work’s real.” 

“You didn’t tell her about the singing,” 
volunteered the home girl. “We sing 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ every morn- 
ing before Leth taensc asta at attention 
while we raise the flag. That somehow 
helped me through those first days when 
I was getting used to it.” 

“And then there’s the fine democracy 
of it,” put in the high-school teacher. “I 
didn’t know it was possible for girls from 
so many backgrounds to have as good a 
time together as we have.” 

“Like the enlisted men,” murmured 
the stenographer. 

The girl from the department store 
stretched her arms. “Worn out? Say, I 
could push a truck!” 

So they overwhelm you—a gallant 
band. And they, too, say, “Next/year.” 
A camp paper, The Toilers, has the same 
spirit. Polemics and patriotism, sailors 
and dances—an agreeable brew of spades 
and idealism. The girl hasn’t wholly lost 
her furbelows, either of dzess or disposi- 
tion; she is still the girl of the photograph 
in the back of the soldier’s watch. But 
because of the photograph, she is stretch- 
ing up to her new responsibilities; such 
a stretch at times that the tape line seems 
a laggard in trying to keep up with her. 

Is there too much girl and patriotism 
in all this? Let us put back to anchorage 
of results—the buoy of a signed statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE EFFICIENCY OF Wo- 
MEN WoRKERS OF ‘THE WoMAN’S 
Lanp Army-IN VACAVILLE. 


In fruit picking: 

(a) Where the trees are low and ladders 
do not have to be handled they pick as 
much fruit as men with the same expe- 
rience, and in a few cases more. 

(b) Where the trees are high and the 
women have to handle ladders over 8 to 
10 feet they pick about 65 per cent to 75 
per cent of the fruit men do. 

(c) Where the trees are high and lad- 
ders set for them, or where they use 8 or 
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10-foot ladders themselves, they pick as 
much fruit as men of the same experience. 
Cuartes McQuaip, 
Federal Farm Agent. 


And in the queer, dark, back room the 
office women of the Land Army bend over 
their reports—their backs have not had 
the setting-up drill, alack!—and as the 
mail grows heavier each day, and each 
week sees new camp units in the field, 
they talk together almost in whispers as 
if afraid of giving their relief full voice. 

“Tt can be done,” they say. “We've 
proved it. We knew in our hearts it 
could be done, but now we know it in our 
heads—with figures behind.” 

And what one office says, another an- 
swers, and so the whisper runs along the 
West. For the West could not know till 
it had tried. The eastern girl with the hoe 
in the potato field was a far cry from her 
Western sister with the tractor and the 
twenty-foot fruit ladder. And the West- 
ern grower was skeptical; now, judging 
from results, he carries the se 
number of the Woman’s Land Army in 
his breast pocket. So the office women 
also together with the girls and the em- 
ployers begin to say, “Next year.” 


FO® the women know, and the growers 
know, that the work done this year is 
largely experimental—a preparation. But 
the sign is there, and it seems to say, “Go 
on. You've the right foundations.” The 
employers are satisfied, the girls are eager, 
and, best of all, the workers are going out 
on a protected basis; protected in wage 
and food and housing. Whatever the 
motive of the women in going on to the 
farms their patriotism is not to be cheap- 
ened by being exploited; it is not to be 
made an excuse for depressed wages or 
the supplanting of men. “A man’s pay 
for a man’s work.” It is a courageous 
slogan, and—all honor to their fair- 
mindedness—the men employers are 
helping uphold it. 

A much the season has accomplished. 
These are strange days and we go blindly 
on new trails. The Woman’s Land Army, 
men employers and girl employees, are 
faring an untried road together. Good 
hunting to them as they go! 





The burden and heat of the day are all right if you're dressed for it and don't have to keep up verandah appearances. Then a shower and 


fluffy ruffles for dinner and youth and beauty are restored 
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How the Sweetest Thing in Life Was Stored in a Man's Heart 


MAN may look upon the same 

scene day after day for five 

years; sometimes with anxiety, 

often with affection, always 
with interest. And then, for no apparent 
reason at all, there dawns a day when 
every stick and stone and contour of the 
landscape fills him with resentment and 
weariness of spirit. 

Nelson Farley went to bed one night 
late in spring, normally contented with 
his Arizona cattle ranch, his quiet brown- 
eyed wife, a native daughter of his 
adopted state, and with everything else 
incidental to his well-ordered, successful 
existence. It was a hot night and the 
coyotes and the mocking-birds, also sun- 
dry burros, were wakeful. Likewise, 
Nelson slept but fitfully. 

He wakened next morning homesick 
for the scenes of his boyhood. He fancied 
he could feel the keen Pacific breezes and 
the cool dash of spray in his face. Rising, 
he looked out with distaste upon the 
suhuara-dotted hills whose bare black 
rocks already glistened hotly in the sun. 
Mesquite and palo verde blossomed 
about Theodosia’s apiary on the shim- 
mering hillside. He | his hand across 
his eyes to shut out the yellow glow he 
had admired the day oF The bees 
were already busy among the blossoms 
early = kaw it was, and their deep un- 
ceasing hum pressed upon his hearing 
with irritating insistence. 

“Lord! How I hate this country!” he 
exclaimed with new-born conviction. 

“Why, Nelse!” said his wife in hurt 
surprise, “I thought you loved it! I 
wouldn’t live anywhere else for the 
world!” 

“Anyone that likes it is welcome to it,” 
her husband responded crossly. ‘I wish 
I could get out, that’s all!” 

“You don’t feel very well this morning, 
I guess,” said Theodosia gently. “I'll go 
and hurry the coffee.” 

His mood might have passed as moods 
’ do, with the day that gave it birth, but 
for an unexpected bit of business that 
gave it body and excuse. Early in the 
afternoon a runabout, gray with desert 
dust, stopped on the driveway in front 
of the house. Nelson held long converse 
with its occupant. When the man had 
gone he entered the house with an 
animated face. ‘We've got to go over 
to the coast, Ted!” he exclaimed exult- 


ntly. 

“Why, Nelson, I can’t leave my bees 
now!” Theodosia answered, distress in 
her voice. “This is the very middle of 
the swarming season!” 

“A plague take the bees!” her husband 
said. Theodosia’s bees were the pride 
of her heart and the source of several 
thousand dollars of their yearly income. 
Nelson himself was very proud of her 
success as a bee-woman and had aided 
her in every way in the building of her 
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Against the Day He Needed It 





By Eleanor Vore Sickler 


With an iMustration by Barnet G. Braverman 


large apia He knew very well that it 
was out of the question for her to leave 
at this time. 

“T suppose you are right,” he said. 
“Still, I must go. Do you suppose you 
and Cisto could manage alone here for 
a while?” 

“Of course you must go, Nelson,” 
Theodosia answered. ‘“Cisto understands 
the ranch work nearly as well as you do, 
and he is the best Indian I ever had to 
work with the bees. We will get along 
splendidly, and the trip will do you good.” 

Nelson caught the evening train at 
Casa Grande, and as the engine pulled 
away from the dingy station he drew a 
long sigh of relief and anticipation. 

Evening—and the silence of thousands 
of acres of almost untenanted land 
stretching as far as the eye can see and 
broken only by precipitate masses of 
rocky hills, HAD with cactus and cat- 
claw. 

Morning, and miracle—the City! 

With heart beating fast from unwonted 
excitement Nelson stepped out of the 
taxi that bore him up town and stood 
upon the teeming street. The clang of 
gongs, the shrill whistle of the traffic 
policeman, the countless interwoven 
sounds of the city were music to his ears. 
The hurrying, colorful crowd thrilled him 
with a mysterious sense of human con- 
tact continually gained and lost again. 

The next day he discarded his broad 
brimmed sombrero and suit of service 
cloth for a modish business suit. The 
clothes immediately affected his mental 
attitude towards his surroundings. He 
had been obsessed by the city—excited 
with its excitement; feverish with its 
rush and noise. Now he felt himself a 

art of it. He was no longer an outsider, 
i. one of the throng. He belonged here. 
The desert ranch, his cattle, Theodosia 
and her bees, all receded into the dis- 
tance. It was as if they were parts of a 
dream from which he had at last awak- 
ened. A bad dream, too—all but Theo- 
dosia! “It’s no country for a woman,” 
he told himself. “I’ve got to get her out of 
there. Ted would look great in the classy 
kind of duds these women wear, after 
she got her skin bleached out a little.” 
He thrilled at the thought of having that 
dearest of all little women in this place 
of his heart’s desire. ; 

He began to plan how he could bring 
the change to pass resolutely ignoring the 
fact that Theodosia loved her home and 
hated a city like an enemy. 

He attended to and finished the busi- 
ness that had brought him. There was 
nothing to hold him longer, but he lin- 
gered, visiting the beaches, theatres, cafes. 


He could not bring himself to leave the 
light and color, the thronging crowds, the 
busy and brilliant thoroughfares. 

One morning he met in the hotel lobby 
an acquaintance, a man who had stayed 
overnight at the ranch a year ago. He 
had been buying up cattle ranges, and 
had offered a good price for the Farley 
acres. Nelson had laughed at the idea of 
selling and Theodosia had been quite 
indignant. 

“T wouldn’t sell this place for anything,” 
she had declared. “I love every inch of 
it! : 

The man greeted Nelson heartily. 
“Come over to sell me that ranch?” he 
ques jocularly. Nelson’s heart gave a 
eap. 

“I might, at that,” he replied cau- 
tiously. The other was alert in an in- 
stant. “I’ll make you a better proposition 
than I could before,” he said. 

When they parted, Nelson said, “I'll 
think it over, and if I decide to sell, I'll 
let you know tomorrow.” He walked 
away in a whirl of conflicting emotions. 
“Tt would be a mean trick to play Ted,” 
he thought, “she’s all wrapped up in 
the place.” 

cp can’t go back there!”’ he told him- 
self some hours later. “I can’t! How 
can Ted know what she likes until she 
has tried it? I'll bet she would be 
crazy about the city after she had lived 
here a while. We could have a nice apart- 
ment and a car, and she would learn to 
like the cafes and the theatres and the 
crowds.” 

Finally he determined to put off his 
decision till evening. “Of course I'll do 
what is fair to Ted,” he muttered im- 
 esageec But he knew in his heart that 

is decision was already made, and that 
it was not going to be fair to Theodosia. 


T° get away from himself, he went to 
the beach. About eleven o’clock he 
leaned over the railing and watched the 
bathers in the plunge. One girl, an un- 
usually clever diver, caught his atten- 
tion. She was not wearing the regu- 
lation hired costume of the baths, a 
one of flame-colored jersey, brief as to 
skirt and matched in color by cap and 


shoes. 

“She’s like one of these cocky little 
Mexican parrakeets that come up across 
the border in the spring,” Nelson thought, 
and then scowled at the reminder of 
home. 

As she made the circuit of the plunge 
and climbed up to the spring-board to 
poise again for her graceful dive, he 
watched her idly, still frowning, but his 
resentment was short-lived, for as he 
watched she caught his eye, and smiled 
invitingly. After a moment’s hesitation, 
he walked over to the ticket window. The 
girl looked after him with a faint, wise 
curve around the corners of her red lips. 
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A wave of longing swept him as he grew conscious of a keen, pure odor, strange in that heavy atmosphere. Blindly he got to his feet 


When he appeared on the edge of the 
plunge a few moments later, she was 
frankly watching for him. 

“Come on in,” she quoted, “the water’s 
fine!”’ 

All at once it seemed to him that his 
every pore craved the cool kiss of the 
water. Every torrid hour of five desert 
summers rose up in his memory and cried 
for recompense. With a deep breath of 
delight he lifted himself on his toes and 
sprang forward. ‘The girl darted away 
from him, swimming lightly and grace- 
fully, with provocative backward glances, 
and Nelson Farley followed her. 

At the end of a romping hour his com- 


panion said, “Well, I’ve gotta be getting 
outa here if I’m going to eat today. 
I gotta dry my hair, too. Glad to’ve 
met you ad 

“Tl wait for you, and we'll lunch 
together,” suggested Nelson impulsively. 

“You’re on, bo!” she responded en- 
thusiastically, and pattered away. When 
she was gone he wondered at the impulse 
that had prompted him to prolong a 
chance acquaintance with this careless 
flotsam of the city. If Theodosia knew 
she would certainly be displeased. 

“Why not?” he questioned angrily. 
“Theodosia wouldn’t leave her precious 
bees to come with me when I needed a 


change, and now I’m lonely as a lost dog! 
Besides there’s no harm, and Ted need 
never know the difference!” 

Presently the girl appeared, and he 
found her prettier than he had supposed. 
He was by this time well accustomed 
to the artificial coloring that had at 
first shocked him in the women of 
the city, and he was not in the least 
annoyed by her lavish use of powder puff 
and rouge stick. Her metropolitan 
sophistication enhanced her fantastic 
attraction for him. 

After lunch they danced, and late in 
the afternoon went regretfully back to 

(Continued on page 54) 








And now I’m bound for Brighton camp, 
Kind Heaven may favor find me, 

And send me safely back again 

To the girl I’ve left behind mel! 


T is an old-fashioned song, almost for- 
gotten today, and it was sung by the 
old-fashioned soldier of half a century 
ago, who shouldered his musket and 

marched away to the music of fife and 
drum, leaving the girl behind him. In 
those days it was woman’s part to be left 
behind, safe in scented garden or dim 
parlor. Clarissa, in flowered hoop-skirt 
and rose-wreathed bonnet, gave a last 
brave smile to the soldier she might not 
see again, and turned back to bear her 
share of war’s agonies in bereaved and 
empty days of waiting. 

Life and death, courage and faithful- 
ness and love, remain the same through 
the centuries, but ‘all outward things 
change. The khaki-clad youth who en- 
trains for war today carries in his heart 
the picture of a girl, just as his grandfather 
did, but he has not left her waiting with 
clasped hands for his return. 

She may reach France before him; she 
may put on overalls and go into a fac- 
tory; she may be running an elevator 
or handling a street car, or manag- 
ing the business; she may have 
enlisted as a yeomanette, 
or she may be driving a 
tractor-plow. But she 
has not been ieft behind. 
She is in the war, too, 
and, whether for better 
or worse, he will not find 
her the same girl when 
he comes back. 

There is no normal 
girlhood left in the civi- 
lized world. Women to- 
day are in the swirl of 
the world-wide whirlpool; 
they have been swept 
from safe moorings of | 
home and habit as ruth- 
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The Girls They Leave 
Behind Them 


There is no normal girlhood left in the civilized world. 
Women today are in the swirl of the whirlpool 
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By Rose Wilder Lane 


The following seven organizations are working together to create and maintain 
among our soldiers, sailors and marines the high morale that is now animating our 
men on all fighting fronts: The Young Men’s Christian Association, The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, The National Catholic War Council (including the 
work of the Knights of Columbus and special war activities for women), The Jewish 
Welfare Board, The American Library Association, War Camp Community Service and 


The Salvation Army. This article treats of 
the work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, but it should be understood that 
all these agencies are working as a unit, 
with full cooperation, and helping each other 
to perform the duties which they have been 
called upon by the Government of the United 
States to fulfll—Tue Epirors. 





lion and a half American women were 
working on war orders. For every man 
who has left his job to put on khaki, a 
woman has left her home to step into the 
warfare of business or industry. Ten 
million women are now wage-earners in 
the United States, and millions more are 
pouring into vacant places in factories 
and offices. 

Our men are going over-seas, millions 
upon millions of them, leaving the girls 
to loneliness and work and new tempta- 
tions. Some day these men will come 


back, to find their women changed by 
many experiences, and somehow, together, 
the soldier and the working girl must make 
the America of the future. 

There are many organizations that care 
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and brothers. 
At the end of our 
first year of war a mil- 
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women they need fun ae keenly as they need 
rest and food. To provide the opportunity for the right kind of 
recreation is the work the Y. W. C. A. has undertaken 







for the soldier. The Government, the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation 
Army—innumerable organizations civil 
and military—care for his health, his 
amusements, his education, his ideals. 
From the beginning of our part in the war 
the thoughts and efforts of the nation have 
been centered upon him. 

But the great army of girls and women 
marched out from the shelter of normal 
routine into chaos. It was a new phe- 
nomenon in warfare, and no provision had 
been made for it. 

Overnight peaceful communities be- 
came war-industry centers, crowded with 
women. Munitions plants and uniform 
factories arose, filled with women. Around 
army cantonments, in fields that had been 
open country and farm land, cities sud- 
denly appeared, and into them poured 
women. 

There, were earnest, heart-sick girls, 
bravely taking up the work their men had 
dropped; there were mothers and’ young 
wives, hastening to the camps for last 
meetings with their soldiers; there were 
factories filled with women in towns too 

small to give them living room; 
there were thousands of school girls 
fringipg the cantonments, threat- 
ening in their blind young en- 
thusiasm the demoralization of 
the soldiers and the 
wrecking of their own 
lives. 

Laws and_ customs, 
change more slowly than 
life; it is always the task 
of a government to keep 
up with the changing 
lives of its people. ar 
had suddenly disclosed 
a thousand new angles 
to the half-disregarded 
“woman .problem,” and 
harassed governmental 
departments threw’ up 
their hands in despair 
and called for help. Our 

vernment, already con- 
Troatine the colossal task 


of changing a_ huge, 
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peaceful, industrial nation into a war- 
machine, was taken unawares by the 
emergence of these millions of women 
from the homes in which they refused to 


be left behind. 
WOMEN were needed to win the war; 


they could not be sent home. The 

glib consignment of woman to her old place 
was quite forgotten in the sharp necessity 
for her services outside that shelter. But 
no provision had been made for her out- 
side. The situation was too much for de- 
partment heads; only women could handle 
it, and only one organization of women was 
ready at hand with partial equipment for 
handling it. The government appealed to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
If there was ever a time when the Y. W. 
C. A. saw religious ideals as separable 
from social service, that time has gone 
into the past with other out-worn things. 
In the flux and change of human affairs 
caused by the world catastrophe, the or- 
ganization kept and increased its flexibility. 
It took up the task of keeping the 
values of fine girlhood safe from the dan- 
gers of war-time. The walls of the home 
were broken down; the old shelters were 
gone. America must become one great 
home, where every inexperienced girl 
battling with unknown forces should be 
steadied and helped. The Y. W. C. A. is 
endeavoring to j a tactful and under- 
standing mother to a million daughters, 
each with her own traits of headstrong 
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quartered there, and one of the school 
girls answered unconsciously for thou- 
sands of others. 

“I do as I please,” she replied. “If I 
didn’t, I wouldn’t do it.” 

Every cantonment, as it rose, was 
fringed with such self-confident, inde- 
pendent misses in their teens, palpitating 
with excitement, hopeful of winning the 
admiration of some lonesome soldier-boy. 
Any girl who couldn’t do that was an 
awful slow-poke! 

“Hmp! A girl isn’t much good if she 
can’t pick up a different 
fellow every night since 
the soldiers came!” said a 
blithe young San Diego 
girl, flushed with her own 
happy triumphs. 

he situation was too 
much for any single mother 
to meet. Henores nicely 
brought up her little girl 
might be, no one likes to 
be thought slow and stupid 
and unattractive. Over- 
night, in all the canton- 
ment towns in America, 
all the standards of little- 
say among its mates 
as changed. It is a 
hardy grown-up who lives 
counter to the _ public 
opinion about him, and 
what little girl in school 
could be controlled in acts 


The answer to the war-time girl problem is the Community Center. a club house where 
dancing classes, gymnasium work and parties are the attractions 


wilfulness or clinging helplessness or ig- 
norant self-confidence. 

In the cantonment towns even the ve 
youngest girls have quite lost their teed 
in the war excitement, and more than one 
mother needs help in handling her own 
small daughter. When thousands of 
handsome young khaki-clad heroes sud- 
denly appear in her village, every little 

irl thrills to the tip of her hair-ribbon 

w, and independence riots in her veins. 

“What do you like to do after school?” 
a teacher in San Pedro asked her pupils, 
shortly after three thousand soldiers were 


and ideas by vague talk of good taste? 
All} her future standards of life, the 
sweetness of her youth, the long years 
before her, might be at stake, but she 
could not see it. Her eyes were blinded 
by flags and music and khaki-clad ranks 
of soldiers, and her ears were filled with 
the boasts of other little girls. 

The answer of the Y. W. C. A. to the 
problem is the Community Center, and 
the Community Center is a club house 
for the “ ’teen-age” girl. In some canton- 
ment towns these club houses wait like 
benevolent spiders to snare the little girl, 
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who does not suspect that she is technic- 
ally called “ ’teen-age.” She is lured by 
dancing classes, by gymnasium work, by 
attractive rooms where she can meet her 
chums and plan picnics, or knit for the 
soldiers, or give parties on Saturday 
nights. 

She does not know that she is given 
these club rooms to keep her from walking 
up and down the streets after school and 
picking up a soldier who will buy her an 
ice-cream soda; if she knew it she would 
tip-tilt her independent little nose and 



























For the girl who is doing war work the 
club house supplies the home life that is 
lacking in the overcrowded cities 


leave those rooms empty, and she does not 
leave them empty. She crowds into them, 
and there she finds all her young energies 
absorbed in fun that has nothing to do 
with too-precocious experiments 1n love. 

The “ ’teen-age” girl’s older sister has 
other problems. She has gone to work. 
The speeding-up of industry since the 
beginning of the war has drawn her into 
the new factories and munitions plants and 
government offices. The home life of 
these older girls, in already overcrowded 
cities, was the last thing considered by the 
men whose great job was rushing out the 
materials for making war. The machines 
must have adequate floor and roof space; 
munitions, clothing, equipment must be 

ured out for the first soldiers who 
eect over-seas to block the way to 
Paris. Thought for the girl-workers 
could come later. 


EANTIME the girls walked the 

streets looking for rooms; they took 
what they could, and came home tired at 
night to sleep in shabby, high-priced, 
poorly ventilated places. They were 
scattered haphazard through the cities, 
wherever they could find lodging. Theis 
chance for normal, healthy, pleasant 
girlhood was gone. 
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What fun these young folks have, under a supervision that is not suspected! Thusthe Community Centers, the Recreation Clubs, the Hostess 
Houses and the Vacation Houses of the “greatest chaperon in the world,” the Y. W. C. A., become 
the centers of a social life that is both happy and wholesome 


If the Y. W. C. A. had had money 
enough, it might have built model homes 
for all these new colonies of women work- 
ers. At first it could only advise the 
governmental authorities to build such 
homes. It supplied housing experts, who 
made a study of the situation and of 
women’s requirements, drew up a definite 
plan, and submitted it to the Secretary 
of War and to the chairman of the housing 
committee of the Council of National De- 
fense. Then, as a demonstration, the 
Y. W. C. A. began to build a model home 
for girls at Charleston, S. C., where the 
housing situation is especially bad. And 
in this home it is putting emphasis not 
only upon pleasant living and sleeping 
rooms, but also upon recreation. 
| girls are to become wholesome 

women they need fun as keenly as they 
need rest and food. We have learned that 
the soldier must have his healthy amuse- 
ments, and when girls become workers we 
learn that the workers must have it. 

In five other centers the Y. W. C. A. 
has built or rented houses as emergency 
shelters for 440 girls. Ten million women 
are working, but an organization of three 
thousand persons can not at once re-make 
an industrial nation covering half a con- 
tinent. The Y. W. C. A. is doing as much 
as it can do to help conditions. 

It has organized hundreds of room- 
registries, where girls are directed to the 
best rooms obtainable, in houses investi- 
gated by its staff; it has established 127 
recreation club centers in industrial dis- 
tricts; it has built sixty-one Hostess 
Houses in army cantonments, to care 
for mothers and wives and sweethearts 
who follow their soldiers to camp. 

And all the weight of its great influ- 
ence is behind its effort to give America’s 
girls new ideals to fit the new conditions. 





“The need to work is real—as real for 
women as for men,” the Y. W. C. A. says 
through its Social Morality propaganda. 
“Once the home had enough to do to kee 
its daughters busy all the time. But wit 
fewer things for women to do at home, 
they have felt the need to go outside and 
seek paid work. A good job stimulates. 

“Go to the great-hearted big sister of 
all women, Olive Schreiner. Read her 
book on ‘Woman and Labor,’ in which she 
pictures how women have become para- 
sites in the past and how they may regain 
a self-respecting position in the future. 
This can only a done through ‘labor— 
and the training that fits us for labor.’ 

“The census shows us that one-third of 
the women of working age in the United 
States are engaged in earning money for 
self-support. Every ten years a census is 
taken; and every ten years the census 
shows a growing number of women added 
to the ‘gainfully employed.’ Once it was 
one-seventh; then, one-fifth; then, one- 
fourth, and now, one-third. When you 
are ten years older, what will the propor- 
tion be? Maybe, one-half. No wonder we 
have forgotten to be ashamed of our jobs! 

“How long will girls continue working? 
‘That,’ replies the census, ‘is hard to say.’ 
Once we thought it was seven years, but 
times have changed. Many women of 
middle age are in industry today. Over 
four million women in the prime of life 
are earning their living. And a million 
and a half who have passed forty-five are 
still in paying positions—a grandmothers’ 
brigade of workers! Wartime and the 
years that follow will call on many women 
of various ages to be self-supporting. Who 
can say what she may be doing ten or 
twenty years from now! 

“How many girls over fifteen will some 
day be married? ‘We can not foresee the 
effects of war,’ replies the census, ‘but in 


times of peace, about three-fourths should 
be married some day.’ Marriage, then, 
is another thing which girls must look 
forward to. No girl can be sure that she 
will not be one of the married majority 
and many girls today are not ashamed to 
say they intend to marry. 

“Self-support makes a woman more 
honest in marriage. If she frankly faces 
marriage, she must face with equal frank- 
ness her own responsibility for making 
that marriage a happy one. 

“Mothers of families who have paid 
their own way for years are not likely to 
waste the family income. If marriage may 
be ranked ‘a job’ the women capable of 
self-support need not be ashamed of it.” 

Every intelligent woman who cares for 
a girl gives her, with shelter and food and 
safety, something of her own soul, some- 
thing of idealism. If the Community 
Centers, the Recreation Clubs, the 
Hostess Houses, the room-registration 
bureaus, the model homes, as Vaesilan 
Houses, are the material side of the Y. W. 
C. A. work, the Big Idea behind it all is 
its soul. 

And it is through the Y. W. C. A. that 
the women of America are working to help 
the girls of America, thrown by the war 
into new ways of living. 


ie is indeed a long time since the men of 
our nation marched away to war, singing, 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” They are 
going away to war again, in numbers un- 
dreamed of and countless, and though each 
of them leaves his heart behind him with 
his girl, he leaves his job with her, too. 
His song is, “I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on my way.” Or some- 
times, with something of pathos to an 
imaginative ear, he sings, “Oh boy, Oh 
joy, where do we go from here?” 
No one knows. 
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NNE MARTIN, of Nevada, the 
first woman to be a candidate 
for the United States Senate, is 
something of a paradox. 

By nature she is conservative. 

By choice she is a radical innovator. 

In appearance and manner she is very 
unmilitant. She has a soft voice, a dig- 
nified, almost appealing air, a modest 
mien, suggestive of the philosopher or 
student. Her dark brown hair curls in 
tiny tendrils about her face, and her blue 
eyes, shaded by black lashes, twinkle 
merrily. She has the Western rugged tan, 
innocent of cosmetics. Her hands are 
especially small though sometimes 
clenched in firm or heightened feeling. In 
spite of her fancy for the toga, she is really 
addicted to sack suits of blue or brown, 
with soft white lingerie blouses and tan 
shoes. But she is a staunch mountain- 
climber, with a mountain named for her, 
and she has held the tennis and golf 
championships of her state. 

She was born in a Nevada mining com- 
munity. Her father was a state senator 
many years and a man of intelligence and 
some wealth. She was graduated from 
the University of Nevada and then from 
Stanford. In those picturesque early days 
at Palo Alto, when the tropical surround- 
ings and the broad ideals of the new in- 
stitution were acting as a melting-pot for 
ambitious young folks from all parts of 
the country, we never looked upon Anne 
Martin as a revolutionist of any sort. 
Rather was she a quiet, dignified scholar, 
suggesting academic attainments only. 
She became a Professor of History and 
Constitutional Government in the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, and later she studied 
in foreign capitals. 

Inasmuch as she has given her lifetime 
to studying governmental and legislative 
affairs at first hand, may she not be at 
least as well equipped for the Senate as 
the average aspirant for a seat there? 

Yet Anne Wixtie today is a modern, a 
militant, a member of that organization 
known as the National Woman’s Party, 
whose acts have kept the great old Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation busy flooding the newspapers with 
passionate denunciations. ‘Those who 
were pioneers a few decades ago, and were 
almost stoned for their temerity, have be- 
come honored as the conservative branch— 
woman suffrage has become respectable! 
The smaller army of “suffragettes” (an 
atrocious name, which is ungrammatical, 
as the suffix “ettes”’ is a diminutive mean- 
ing “little,” and not suggesting the femi- 
nine at all) now bear the brunt of vilifi- 
cation by the few remaining disgruntled 
“antis” among the male population of the 
country. 


How Bold Is Anne! 


The Picturesque Campaign of the 
First Woman Candidate for 
the United States Senate 


By Winnifred Harper Cooley 


Woman suffrage _has 
been a fact for nearly 
fifty years. The intrepid 
Wyoming, when offered 
statehood, if it would 
throw over its women—it 
had been a territory up to 
1872—bravely refused, in- 
sisting that it would come 
into the union a true 
democracy or not at all! 
Sufficient credit never has 
been given those wonder- 
ful Westerners, so far 
ahead of their time. Con- 
tiguous states then fol- 
lowed suit— Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, California— 
always the far Western, 
never the eastern ones. 
But in spite of the liberal- 
ity which made women citi- 
zens and opened up every 
avenue to them of political 
power, they seldom sought office. In fact, 
the big argument of the old-line suffrage 
strugglers was that women would “re- 
main womanly (!) and not rush into poli- 
tics, seeking jobs.” And they have lived 
up to their promises for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Just why mature, educated human 
beings should pause on the threshold of 
the supreme opportunity and service, is 
difficult to tell. Surely the vote in itself 
has little power, unless it elect big, con- 
scientious people to office, and get through 
measures of large import to humanity. 

But a new race of women has been bred 
the past few years. Young militants have 
arrived who were not content with plead- 
ing and cajoling, in the old feminine way, 
but coolly asserted their wishes and rights, 
to hold office, and backed these up with 
clever political tactics. Aggressively, 
they tried direct action. If a politician 
was slippery and played the women false, 
again and again he was blacklisted, and 
the force of the entire woman organization 
was turned against him and he was de- 
feated at his next election. No man’s 
record was safe against these wily mili- 
tants. The politician’s vulnerable spot is 
his power to pull votes, and in this 
Achilles’ heel the young suffragists as- 
sailed him. I am holding no brief for mili- 
tant methods; there always will be argu- 
ments between the conservative and the 
radical branches of women suffragists in 
every country; but the final test must 
ever be—which method worked? 


A FEW yearsago, Anne Martin returned 
from England, imbued with the zeal of 
the London  suffragettes—that almost 
fanatical zeal which courts martyrdom. 
Undoubtedly, she had “gone to scoff and 
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In appearance and manner Anne Martin is very unmilitant, 
with a fancy for soft white lingerie blouses. But she is 
a modern, a militant, determined to open up to her 
sisters the long, long trail to the Senate Chamber 


remained to pray,” like so many American 
women. By nature, remember, she is 
conservative. One must now call her a 
“conservative radical!” In London she 
found that the women had been deceived 
and hoodwinked by Parliament for fifty 
years. The old conservative suffrage 
organization had done everything known 
todiplomacy. The Premier, Asquith, him- 
self had admonished them to “go out and 
kick up a fuss.” It had been the custom 
of Englishmen for centuries to win eco- 
nomic or political ends by fighting physic- 
ally. Every concession to laboring men 
had been won by a good old-fashioned 
row! The ill-bred habit of “heckling” a 
speaker was a recognized thing, and all 
lecturers expected to be interrupted by 
wild cat-calls and insulting queries con- 
cerning their past and future actions and 
policies. Unfortunately, the American 
public feels sure that “heckling” was in- 
vented by English women! They only 
followed their country’s custom. When 
a candidate was telling what he would do 
for his constituents if elected, some wo- 
man would query in a shrill little voice, 
‘Do you believe in votes for women?” 
Contrary to all fairness, a big, burly 
policeman would rush in and hustle her 
out and to jail, often breaking her arm in 
the struggle—as if she were a malefactor 
committing some illegal crime. That is 
actually the origin of the “violent” tactics. 
In time there was bad blood on both sides, 
and the suffragettes became fanatical, and 
sought prison as a Christian martyr of 
old gloried in his suffering for a cause. 
Miss Martin, in 1909-1911, worked 
with Mrs. Pankhurst’s organization, 
known as the Woman’s Social and Political 
Union. She took part ina deputation to the 
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House of Commons, on “Black Friday,” 
November 18, 1910, in which cver 130 
women were arrested after having been 
beaten about in a mob for hours L, the 
lice, following the instructions of the 
ome Secretary, Winst:n Churchill, 
“not to arrest the women, but to tire 
them out!”” They were released, as an 
election was coming on and the Home 
Secretary thought it advisable. At one 
time, Miss Martin was protecting an old 
lady, in a doorway, when the police 
jostled her. She insisted that she was not 
obstructing traffic and dared them to ar- 
rest her! When he “took her dare” she 
was bailed out by Herbert Hoover, her 
classmate at Stanford. Mr. Hoover is 
conspicuous as a conservative and al- 
though a graduate of a co-educational 
college and married to a Stanford woman 
he is an anti-suffragist. Buthe was always 
loyal to his fellow-collegians, in whatever 
trouble they found themselves abroad, 
and so behold him, going bail for the mili- 
tant ally of the London suffragettes! 
The Western girl recognized Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s movement as psychologically 
sound, and honestly believes that it 
aroused the women of the world to the in- 
justice of having their needs and demands 
go any longer unrecognized. In this 
spirit she returned to America and 
plunged into the national effort, which is 
today all but consummated—the Senate 
being held up for the lack of two votes. 
She found her native state ripe for giving 
women the franchise. But the only suf- 
frage club consisted of eleven members. 
In short order she ‘raised this to one 
thousand. This is contested now by her 
political opponents, who deny that she 
should be accredited with having got the 
vote for Nevada women—but her friends 
and supporters declare that she was 
responsible for it more than any one per- 
son. It was she who toured the arid state 
by automobile, speaking and working for 
many months in mining camps and on 
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desert ranches. An interesting incident 
at that time was the opposition of a 
powerful Nevadan, George Wingfield, 
who owned the Goldfield Consolidated. 
So bitter an “anti”? was he that he swore 
that if his state ever should enfranchise 
the fair sex, he’d move out of it. This 
threat was enough to cause consternation 
in the breasts of many of his fellow-citi- 
zens, but a California newspaper was 
moved to laughter thereby and sought 
to know how he could stem the feminine 
invasion, what Western state he thought 
to find where women were still in the old- 
time pleasing subjection. It printed this 
rhyme: 


“We're sorry to lose you, George, but 
where are you ever going to go, 
Now that the women are voting from 
Illinois to Idaho?” 


Anyway Mr. Wingfield remained to 
comfort the state. 

After helping to carry her state for 
woman suffrage, Miss Martin went east 
and worked hard for several years, en- 
deavoring to get the Susan B. Anthony 
bill through Congress. The efforts of all 
the best womanhood of the country, in- 
cluding the national organization and 
the many state associations, were concen- 
trated on that measure which would so 
facilitate the emancipating of women, 
save thousands of dollars in useless state 
campaigning, and free the energies of 
millions of women for war work, philan- 
thropy and general usefulness. 


NEW wing, the ultra radical, or ex- 

treme right, as it would be called in 
Europe, was formed, and the more revolu- 
tionary, the younger blood, poured into 
this, which called itself the National Wo- 
man’s Party. As has been said, it is dis- 
credited by the vast majority of the old- 
time workers. Led by a young English- 
woman, these agitators conceived the 
idea of a silent protest against the Gov- 


ernment’s apparent indifference to the 
democratization of itself by enfranchising 
its womanhood at the very time when 1 its 
ung a were dying for “democracy.” 
They stood in relays for days in front of 
the White House, holding banners in- 
scribed with quotations from the Con- 
stitution of the United States and _ the 
speeches of its President, Woodrow Wil- 
son. Mobs and hoodlums began to make 
sport of them, and they—the mobs—ob- 
structed traffic. For this the women were 
arrested and the country was in an uproar. 
It was decided finally that picketing is 
lawful, but the majority of America is 
violently prejudiced still, Ibelieve, against 
the so-called “strenuous” tactics of the 
militants. 

Anne Martin was among the first six- 
teen pickets to be arrested and pardoned 
by the President. (Mr. Hoover was also 
in Washington then, I think, but prob- 
ably he did not have to intercede again.) 
It is a question of much interest whether | 
or not the fact of that arrest is “hurting” 
her campaign in Nevada. She thinks it is 
not, for she believes that Western men are 
extremely fair and liberal. As it has 
nothing to do with the issues of her pres- 
ent campaign in her own state, she does 
not introduce the subject—but she is not 
afraid of it. The “latest news from the 
front” reports that the other day a big 
burly miner shouted at one of her desert 
meetings: 

“Weren’t you ashamed to harry the 
President WI pr him lie awake nights 
when he had so much to worry about?” 

“Our President is too big a man to lie 
awake nights over a quiet demonstration 
by women,” she responded. “Whenever 
he came out of the White House gates he 
bowed kindly, tipping his hat or golf cap. 
He understood what we were trying to 
express to him!” Her helpers told me that 
the men declared she had won twenty votes 
by explaining honestly the methods and 
ideals of the pickets. (Continued on page 73) 


Hers is a picturesque campaign, of the West Western. Already she has covered three thousand miles over the desert by automobile, sleeping 
under the stars, or in cabins of ranchers and miners, or back of saloons. Here she is, appealing to the Indian vote 
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The Sea Wolf's Prey 


My Wife and Child and I, for Nine Months Prisoners 


On May 15, 1917, Captain Cameron, 


sailed from San Francisco in the American bark ‘‘Beluga,”’ 
which he commanded. On July 9th, in the South Pacife, the 
“Beluga’’ was captured and sunk by the German raider “Wolf.” 
His officers and crew were added to the prisoners already in the 
“Hell Hole’ of the raider, but the captain and his family were 
quartered on the berth deck. The destination of all was a prison 
camp in Germany, but Captain Cameron was on the lookout to 


The German prize-crew which had expected to land us in one of the Kaiser's 
prison camps, but instead are shown here, under Danish military guard, 
en route to an involuntary house-party on their own account 


on a German Raider 


By Captain John S. Cameron’ 


his wife and Tittle daughter, 


cheat the sea wolf of its prey. There was a glimmer of hofe in the 
expressed intention of the raider’s commander to put the Cameron 
family, together with medical officers and wives from the captured ““Matunga,”’ in a Iife-boat and Jet them make some 
isolated island. This hope seemed about to be realized, with attendant feril, one night when the raider ran afoul of a 


Japanese cruiser. 


But the cruiser did not see them, which was probably just as wel). 





The cheerful expressions worn by these oft-disappointed 
ex~prisoners are due to our discovery that Fate 
was only teasing us after all 


The promise to land the special 


prisoners was never kept. The raider sank a Japanese liner and captured a Spanish vessel, to which the topside prisoners 


were transferred, under the brutal charge of Lieutenant Rose. 


Both vessels now headed separately for Germany. 


The prisoner's’ crowning disappointment was when their little Spanish ship came close to two American armed transports 
and, although rescue seemed sure, the Americans passed on without even signaling. 


OTHING that we had had in the 
way of disappointment—and we 
had tasted some bitter ones— 
could compare with this. When 

you give up hope and then have it sud- 
denly revived in a way that takes your 
breath out of you only to lose it again when 
it seems yours for keeps, it is almost too 
much to bear. And then to have to sit 
at table and see Rose sitting there with 


that “Chessy” cat smile on his ugly Prus- 
sian mug and to hear his remarks about 
the “‘star-spangled banana.” He used to 
laugh at the American soldier, saying we 
were crazy to imagine that we could take 
a man and make a soldier of him in a year; 
at best our men could only be cannon 
fodder, for Germany had proved it takes 
three years to make a soldier. Our sub- 
marines were mere toys, he said, and as 


*Captain Cameron's narrative began in the August issue. 





for defense against their U-boats, just as 
soon as we figured out some Yankee 
patent to protect our ships, the Germans 
would invent some other way to destroy 
them. Rose believed that the submarines 
would decide the war. I wish I had 
known then what I know now on that 
subject. But even if I had, I couldn’t 
have talked back. I was in no position 
to argue the point with him,'for I was sure 
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to get the worst of it and I didn’t want to 
lose any of my liberties. And so I had to 
sit at the same table and hear an enemy 
slam America and the Americans and hold 
my tongue. It was pretty hard. 

It was no fun to sit at that table any- 
way. It had now grown intensely cold 
and the food question had become serious 
because with the cold we required more 
food to help keep our bodies warm. The 
statement has been made repeatedly in 
papers in Europe that on the /gotz Mendi 
the prisoners had the same food as the 
German commander and crew. This is 
how it was in reality: eleven of us sat 
down at the first table, with Rose at the 
head. The one platter started with him. 
He first helped a special friend on his right, 
very generously, then himself likewise, 
then passed the platter to the man on his 
left. This man was a glutton, all appetite 
and no shame. These three persons got 
very nearly, and often fully, half the con- 
tents of the dish. What was left was di- 
vided among the remaining eight, com- 
prising five men, two women and a six- 
year-old child. If we made bold to ask 
for more we were reminded that provi- 
sions were short and that we must make 
them last. If the food had been equally 
divided and we had all shared alike, it 
would not have been so bad, but under 
this heads-I-win-tails-you-lose division 
we got up from the table hungry. It is an 
awful sensation to realize suddenly that 
you actually covet the food your neighbor 
is eating. There were some things, how- 
ever, which helped keep down our appe- 
tites. We were waited on by a steward 
named Manuel. I think Manuel had the 
largest thumbI haveever seen. When 
he brought my plate of alleged soup 
the plate would be brimming full, on 
setting it down and withdrawing his 
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thumb the plate would be only half full. 
This thumb would have been an asset to 
some boarding-house mistress in the States. 
Later on Manuel took a violent dislike to 
some ofour party and used to spill the coffee 
and soup over them. I don’t know that 
I blame him much; some of the prisoners 
apparently imagined they were first-class 
passengers on a modern liner with ser- 
vants to supply their every whim. 


in episode of the stolen bombs at this 
time wasas much a mystery to us pris- 
oners as it was to Lieutenant Rose. For 
some reason or other my fellow prisoners 
must have thought that I was the guilty 
party, because everywhere I would meet 
one of them on deck and start talking, he 
would excuse himself, having pressing 
business elsewhere. They seemed to be 
afraid that if they were seen talking to me 
they would be “accessories before the 
act’ and liable to punishment. I was 
greatly flattered to think that these peo- 
ple thought I was “hero” enough for a job 
of this description, but nevertheless, I 
could not help but think of how much 
assistance or co-operation I could have 
got from this crowd, in case I had under- 
taken something along these lines. 

The following day Lieutenant Rose held 
an investigation to find out “‘who stole the 
bombs.” We were all chased out of the 
dining-room on to the cold iron deck in a 
drizzling rain, while this investigation 
was being held behind closed doors. 
However, I had not been on board the 
Igotz Mend: for this length of time without 
knowing my way about and managed to 
get an “ear full.” When the Spanish 

Chief Officer was called, Rose asked him 

if he knew anything about the bombs. 

He answered: “Yes, I threw them over- 

board. [’lltell why. It was not for me, 

Captain Rose, but for the 
women and little children. 
I am not afraid of you. You 
can shoot me if you want to, 
but you can’t drown the 


little children.” Rose confined him to his 
room, and the next time we met the Wolf, 
Commander Nerger sentenced him to three 
years’ imprisonment in a German military 
prison. I consider this a very brave act of 
the Spaniard’s and wish that I were in a 
position to show some substantial appre- 
ciation of his humane heroism. After 
this incident our guards were doubled 
and we were chased off the deck if any- 
thing appeared on the horizon. 

One day the Spanish Chief Officer told me 
the details of this episode. At the time of 
the cruiser alarm he was asleep in his bunk 
and was waked up by the unusual amount 
of noise. As soon as he saw the supposed 
cruisers he ran to the wireless room, under 
the bridge, where the bombs were kept. 
This room had two doors, one on each 
side. Luckily the side he entered on was 
the side towards which the wireless opera- 
tor, who was intently “listening in” 
for signals from the other vessels, had his 
back turned. The Spaniard reached 
under the. table, secured the bombs, went 
outside and threw them into the sea. 
The wireless operator never turned round, 
thinking it was the “bomb man” who had 
come after the bombs. The Spaniard 
reached the deck and back to his room 
without being observed by any of the 
Germans. He said he owned up to the 
stealing of the bombs so that nobody 
else would get in trouble. 

We continued in a northerly direction 
until February 5th, when we again met 
the Wolf, and owing to the bomb incident 
sixteen additional Germans were sent on 
board with their side arms and clothing— 
but no additional food was sent with 
them. We now had eighty-two souls on 
board the Jgotz Mendi all told. Lieuten- 
ant Wolf, Division Lieutenant of the 
Wolf, was also sent on board to assist 
Lieutenant Rose. Wolf took over the 
control of the food and the cook’s depart- 
ment, and made an honest effort to better 
things, which did improve somewhat, at 
least to the extent that on bean meals we 





Below: the Spanish ship Igotz Mendis with the salving tug alongside. Above: the Danish beach where we landed and the lighthouse at 
Skaw Point, whose signal the Hun commander mistook for that of the light-ship off the coast of his fatherland 
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frequently got all we wanted; but he was 
also the inventor of a weird concoction 
known as “billposter’s paste,” and for 
this last crime I will never forgive him. 
Otherwise he was a decent and fair-minded 
officer. After his arrival favoritism was 
abolished, and we all got a square deal. 


cr. February 6th, the Wolf left us and 
was never seen again by any of us. 
We then started to go around the northern 
end of Iceland, but met ice and were 
forced back. We ran south for a couple 
of days and waited around to see if the 
Wolf made it or not, and as she did not 
return, we concluded she had either got 
through or passed to the southward of 
Iceland, chancing the blockade. The 
cold here was very intense and caused a 
lot of suffering among us, for there was no 
heat of any kind in the cabins. Our 
bedding was continually wet, and gar- 
ments taken off when going to bed would 
be sopping wet in the morning from the 
“sweat” that gathered on the walls and 
ceiling. Personally I beat this part of the 
game by taking my clothes to bed with 
me. Later, helped by some of the Ger- 
man sailors, I fixed a place in an empty 
bunker, where my wife, Nita and I prac- 
tically lived, only going in the cabin for 
meals and to sleep. Lieutenant Rose had 
canvas put up here for us and lights 
put in so that I could lie there and 
read, and the wife could sit and 
sew. Nita of course enjoyed 
the comparative warmth. 
The only drawback was 
that the air was full of fine 
coal dust and gas from the 
fire room, and we used to 
get frightfully dirty. 
February 12th, we 
again tried to get to the 
northward of Iceland but 
again met ice and had to 
return. Rose was forced 
to go to the southward of 
Iceland, as he could not 
waste any more time, 
since the supply of drinkin 
water was getting very he Now that 
we were actually about to enter the block- 
ade zone, our hopes commenced to rise. I 
heard nothing from my fellow prisoners 
for the past six‘months but “Just wait 
until they try to run the British block- 
ade.” I heard this so often that I got to 
believe it and used to figure the only 
chance the Germans had to get through 
was if it was foggy weather, and then if 
he was lucky he might slip through. 

We ran the blockade between the 
Faroes and Iceland in fine clear weather 
and did not even see any smoke. So I 
commenced to think that it was quite 
possible, it being winter, the British 
weren’t paying much attention to this 
particular spot and were keeping cases on 
the Norwegian coast, especially in that 
district around The Naze at the southern 
extremity of Norway. On the night of 
February 18th we received a wireless 
from Berlin that the Wolf had arrived 
safely and on February 19th we picked 
up the Norwegian coast, some 60 miles 
north of Bergen. From here we proceeded 
down the coast, bucking a heavy head- 
wind and sea at about five knots per hour, 
passing inside the light on the island out- 
side Stavanger, and thence down the 
coast and around The Naze. During this 
time it was fine and clear weather and a 
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One of the best life-saving crews in the world, fishermen in 
private life, is stationed at Skagen. Their report that 
everything did not seem just right on our 
ship was indeed a life-saver for us 


criiser could have seen us at 20 miles dis- 
tance easily, but the only vessels we saw 
were a Stavanger pilot boat and a Danish 
passenger vessel bound northward. We 
were a disgusted bunch and no mistake. 
For myself, I was so sore, I was afraid to 
speak to anybody. Here I had been 
kidding myself and letting others kid me, 
that when we got this far somebody 
would surely pick me up. And then to 
come down to this coast in beautiful clear 
weather and not even see anything re- 
sembling a patrol boat was very disap- 
pointing to say the least. 

From here on all I could see ahead of 
me was the gates of Germany and the 
certainty of spending from one to five 
years a hungry prisoner in a Teuton de- 
tention camp. I would have sold out 
cheap at this time, believe me. After 
these false alarms I had given up all 
hopes of getting free and had reconciled 
myself to going to Germany. 

But my wife would not be reconciled to 
the idea. 

“Stan,” she said to me one day when 
we were passing fairly close to neutral 
land, “‘there’s only one thing for you to 
do and that’s to swim for it.’ 

“Huh,” said I, “and leave my family to 
go on into Germany?” 

“Yes,” she persisted—and I take off 









When, after an awful job of it, the life-boat 
finally grounded, the natives must have 
thought we were a bunch of raving 
maniacs, the way we carried on 


my hat to her for it—“I’m not afraid. 
They won’t hurt us. And what’s more, 
they don’t want us. We're no use to 
them, just a burden; two more mouths to 
feed in a country where I’m sure there’s 
not enough right now. We wouldn’t be 
good for exchange purposes even. But 
they do want you, and they’ll keep you 
and send us out. Better be separated now 
and united later than leave you there in 
a prison camp.” 

She was very earnest about it and kept 
begging me to make my get-away while 
there was a place to get to, but I couldn’t 
bring myself to do it in spite of the good 
arguments she had. There wasn’t any- 
body on that prison ship that I cared to 
leave her with. And so Feomsel my back 
on that neutral land while we passed along 
it and put the idea of escape out of my 
mind. And I’m mighty glad I did. I 
would have got soaking wet for nothing. 


“PLE day we crossed from Norway to 
the northern end of Denmark, Jutland, 
it set in foggy and Lieutenant Rose was 
strutting around with a smile on his mug 
saying: Te the weather I want; made 
to order; I am all right now.” I didn’t 
argue the point with him, as I thought he 
was right. About 3:30 in the afternoon 
we picked up a fog whistle ahead, of the 
character we call a “blatter” on the 
Pacific Coast. I was standing on deck 
just under the bridge, talking to Rose. 

nodded my head toward the signal and 
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asked him what it was, and he said: “Oh, 
that is the light-ship.” I thought at the 
time it was a peculiar character for a 
light-ship, but dismissed the thought 
thinking “different ships, different fash- 
ions. 

Rose had told the British Colonel that 
this signal was a German torpedo boat 
with which he had arranged a meeting, 
and the Colonel had gone inside to tell the 
rest of the prisoner passengers, which 
would give them all a scare. He also sug- 
gested that I should go inside and tell 
them it was a U-boat, and that I recog- 
nized the sound of her signal. I laughed 
and told him I had made so many re- 
marks regarding the blockade that | was 
afraid to speak to them. Shortly after 
this I went into my cabin 
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Right after the stranding, the weather 
being foggy, we were allowed on deck. 
One of the neutral sailors, a Dane named 
Jensen, identified the spot where we were 
ashore and gave me the good news that 
the little town of Skagen was only about 
two miles distant, and that one of the 
best life-saving crews in Europe was 
stationed there. Sure enough, in about 
an hour a life-boat drew up alongside. 
We were all chased inside again. Rose 
invited the captain of the life-boat on 
board, and took him into. the chart-room 
just above the saloon for a drink and talk. 
Our lady prisoners immediately rose to 
the occasion in a truly feminine way and I 
will confess that it was their clever trick 
that saved us after all. They commenced 





tions for such passengers. So the louder 
poor little Nita bawled the broader I 
smiled, which only made the abused child 
cry the louder. Shortly Rose came down 
with a black scowl on his face. “You 
people can cut out the noise, now,” he 
said, “the stranger has gone ashore.” 

“Why didn’t you introduce us to your 
friend,”’ asked somebody, unusually bold. 

Rose answered savagely, “What do you 
think I am, a fool?” 

Nobody went on record with an opin- 
ion, so the matter was dropped. 


N the meantime Lieutenant Wolf had 
gone ashore and had phoned from the 
lighthouse at Skaw Point, where we were 
ashore, to a salvage company in Skagen, 
saying that we were a 
German merchant ship 





and was standing looking 
out of the port-hole and 
talking to my wife. It 
was Germany, at last, 
and though we had given 
up any other thought 
and were simply waiting 
for the end of the jour- 
ney, it seemed hard .to 
believe that we, who had 
sailed so happily out of 
the Golden Gate nine 
months before, in the 
Beluga, bound on a long- 
hoped-for visit to the 
folks in Australia, should 
now be making port in a 
Spanish ship, prisoners of 
the German enemy and 
slated for who knew how 
many years of dreary 
life in a prison camp 
among the Huns. 
stood looking out into 
the fog, as gloomy as 
my thoughts, when I 
noticed, by the bearing 
of the fog signal, that we 
had altered our course, 
and knew that Rose 
wanted to pass the light- 
ship close aboard. 
Suddenly I felt 
astonishing _ thing. 
turned to the wife. 
“Holy Poker,” I cried 
out, “ thought I tes 
her smell the _ madi = 


an 








bound from Bergen, Nor- 
way, to Kiel, and that 
we had run ashore in the 
fog; and that if a tug 
was sent immediately we 
could be pulled off easily, 
but if we were allowed 
to lay any length of time, 
the ship would bed her- 
self in the sand and it 
would mean a long delay 
in getting off. I under- 
stand he offered 25,000 
kroner for the job; at 
any rate, the manager of 
the salvage company or- 
dered his largest tug, the 
Viking, around, but in- 
structed his captain not 
to put a line on board 
until the manager had 
gone down overland and 
investigated a__ little. 
Lieutenant Wolf in the 
meantime returned on 
board and reported to 
Rose, who was immensely 
tickled and told us that 
about midnight a tug 
would arrive from a 
“nearby town” and pull 
us into deep water, and 
that by four o’clock in the 
morning, at the latest, 
we would be on our way 
to Germany once more 
and within eight hours 











No sooner had I said 
these words than the 
Igotz Mendi ran slap- 
bang on the beach, about 
350 yards offshore and 
less than half a mile from 
that fog signal. 

Rose’s mistaking the lighthouse signal 
for the light-ship’s signal was a lucky 
piece of business for us, because I knew 
for an absolute certainty when I felt the 
Igotz Mendi had taken the beach that it 
would require the assistance of a power- 
ful tug to get her off again. I guess we 
all realized just how much this stranding 
meant to us, and the very nearness of 
freedom kept everybody quiet and busy 
with his own thoughts and plans. I 
know that, for one, f had decided to get 
over and swim for it, providing the ves- 
sel should give any indications of getting 
off the beach. This was a different 
matter from swimming ashore on Norway 
while the ship went on to Germany. Here 
I could get warning to the authorities and 
put an end to the prize crew’s voyage. 


at once to play “Button, button, who’s 
got the button?” laughing and talking 
at the top of their voices. It certainl 

seemed like a fine case of hysterics all 


The day we crossed from Norway toward the northern end of Denmark it set in 
foggy. Late that afternoon we picked up a fog whistle ahead. “That is the light- 
ship off the German coast,” said Lieutenant Rose, “sooner than I expected.” We 
had learned by wireless that the Wo/f had already reached Germany safely. Rose 
smiled, thinking of the iron cross. Just then we ran slap-bang on a Danish beach 


there, concluded that 

were not just right with t 
and that he ha 
the Danish naval authorities before do-- 


we would be at our un- 
welcome destination. 
The manager of the 
Danish salvage com- 
pany, on arriving at the 
ighthouse and talking: 
with the various people: 
perhaps things: 
e Igotz Mend, 
better get in touch with. 


around. Nita was delighted at this sud- 
den reversal of form and didn’t bother to 
ask why. But suddenly, in the midst of 
the joy, her mother made a dive at her 
and boxed her ears soundly. The as- 
tonished child burst out with such loud 
wails that they must have been heard all 
over the ship. Then my surprise gave 
way to appreciation. That life-boat 
captain, taking a drink in the chart-room 
just above us, must have wondered what 
on earth women and children were doing 
on what was supposedly a German mer- 
chantman, running the British blockade, 
a boat absolutely without accommoda- 


ing anything. Juanita had not wept in 
vain! The manager called up the com-- 
mander of the Danish cruiser Diana and 
stated the case, saying that things didn’t: 
appear to be just right. The commander, 
a Lieutenant Lagoni, getting in touch 
with the authorities, phoned the manager 
of the salvage company that he would 
come right down and investigate. At: 
about midnight the Diana arrived and 
Lieutenant Lagoni, being a gentleman 
and also a shrewd, wide-awake officer, 
took his Chief Officer on board the: 
Igotz Mendi, telling him that he, the: 
commander, would keep the captain of the: 
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Igotz Mendi busy answering questions in 
the saloon, while the Chief Officer should 
have a good look around and gather what 
information he could. As soon as the 
Danish commander arrived on board 
we were all pushed and shoved into our 
rooms, and the doors closed. Rose led 
the way toward the chart-room above. 
Lieutenant Lagoni did not follow. 

“Tt is not customary, Captain,” said he, 
“to entertain the commander of a cruiser 
in the chart-room. Let us go into the 
saloon.” 

Thus they came into the saloon before 
there had been time to hustle us all out 
of sight. Rose’s face was red with vexa- 
tion, but the Danish officer made no com- 
ment. Now began again the campaign of 
the women’s signal corps. One of them 
would call down the hallway in a voice 
like she was calling to the lighthouse. 

“Oh, Mrs. So-and-so, won’t you come in 
my room a minute?” 

Another shrill voice would come back: 
“No, I don’t dare to. I’m afraid they 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” the first voice 
would call back, “‘it’s a Danish officer and 
he won’t hurt us.” And so on, back and 
forth, until Lieutenant Lagoni must have 
wondered what sort of a party it was. 

In the meantime the Danish Chief 
Officer was wandering round the Jgotz 
Mendi taking notice of all he saw. Stroll- 
ing through the bunkers, he came to the 
spot where our temporary warm place had 
been' made. Here he stopped and looked 
at something lying on the floor. It was 
Nita’s kewpie doll 

There were men standing around 
through all these quarters. Suddenly 
the officer turned toward one of these and 

said: 

“You are not a German.” 

No, sir,” answered the man, “I am a 
Dane.” 

“Well, what are you doing here?” was 
the next question. It was Jensen, the man 
who had told us where we were. He now 
told the officer everything, how he was from 
the Wolf and was working here on the Jgotz 
Mendi, and that there were American 
and British prisoners on board, including 
some women and children. After com- 
pleting his rounds, the Danish officer 
went on deck and told Lieutenant Lagoni 
that he was ready and, calling him aside, 
told him what he had found out. Lieu- 
tenant Lagoni then gave orders to disable 
the wireless plant and told Rose that the 
tug could not assist him off the beach, and 
that at the end of twenty-four hours the 
vessel would be interned, providing she 


was still under the German flag, and ad- 
vised him to land any prisoners he had. 
Of course during all this talk, we pris- 
oners knew nothing at all of what was 
going on, and when we saw the Danish 
officers leaving, we came to the conclusion 
that our case was lost, and as there was 
an armed sentry pacing back and forth in 
front of the two doors leading from the 
cabin to the deck, it looked black indeed, 
and I for one felt very much disappointed. 
The strain was beginning to tell on my 
wife again; so we Cock lay down on the 
bunk with our clothes on and listened to 
Rose on the bridge ringing the telegraph 
and working his engines in an attempt to 
get his vessel off the beach. I supposed 
of course the salving tug was on the job. 
And at the last minute my chance to swim 
for it was gone. A feeling of complete 
despair took hold of me. I did the on, 
the only thing I could—I went to sleep. 


A! 6:30 A. M. of February 25th (will I 
ever forget the date!) I was awak- 
ened by one of the German seamen named 
“Hans” knocking at my door and saying: 
“Kapitaine, Kapitaine, wake up and get 
ready to go ashore in the boats.” I'll bet 
we lake all speed records getting on 
deck. Rose asked me to get into the life- 
saving boat first, as the Danish crew 
could not speak English, and then I 
could help the balance as they came down 
the ladder. I got Juanita p tee on my 
back and climbed down into the boat. 
There was a large sea running, and as the 
Igotz Mendi was stationary on the bottom 
and the life boat was riding on the seas, 
one moment it would be even with my 
feet and in another would be fifteen 
feet below. The idea was to jump the 
instant the boat was even with me. This 
was easy enough with myself and wife, 
who understood such things and had had 
previous experience, but to the balance 
of the passengers it was hard to make 
them let go at the right time; they all 
had a tendency to hang on until the 
boat had started to go down again. Then, 
if they should let go, the drop was so great 
that the men in the life-boat could not 
hold them when they tried to catch them. 

In some cases it was necessary abso- 
lutely to tear the passengers off the ladder 
by main force. However, we finally got 
all the women, children and men into the 
boat and we started for the beach. When 
we got into the breakers and the seas 
would wash clean over us, many thought 
it would be a case of swim or drown, not 
reckoning on the kind of life-boat we were 
in, or the class of men that manned it. 


Free, at the very gates of Germany! It is hard to express just what this meant to us all, for we could not have stood much more. 
And here we were, actually on our way home 
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I have seen various life crews at drill 
and | spent a seasonon the beach of Cape 
Nome, where everything is surf work, but 
these old Danes, averaging fifty years of 
age, the living caricatures of the great 
soap advertisement “Life Buoy Soap” 
familiar to all the reading public, were 
in a class by themselves. On entering the 
breakers they dropped a kedge anchor 
with a long line on it, and literally slacked 
the boat through. A gigantic comber, 
one of those curling ones, just commencing 
to break, would rush us; up would go the 
stern of the boat and just at the instant 
that I would expect her to go end for end, 
the old “Sinbad” tending the anchor line 
would check her and in another instant 
we would rush for the beach, just as the 
Kanakas ride the surf on a board at 
Honolulu. When we finally grounded, the 
men from the beach ran out and seized 
the women; the balance then ran the boat 
higher up the beach. The natives must 
have thought that we were a bunch of 
raving maniacs, the way we carried on, 
getting our feet on good “terra firma” 
again. We danced, we shouted, we 
cheered, and made blame fools of ourselves 
generally; but to my mind the situation 
warranted it. What a fitting climax to an 
adventure of this kind, after nine months 
prisoner on a Teuton raider, to be set 
free at the very gates of Germany, at the 
eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute. It is 
hard to realize just what this meant to us 
all; possibly the very lives of my wife and 
kiddie, as I feel sure that they could not 
have stood much more, and at the best, 
there was from one to a possible five years 
being buried alive in a German internment 
camp, and living under the conditions 
that I know to exist in that country. 

We were taken to the nearby light- 
house, where the keepers and their fami- 
lies did everything possible for us, drying 
our clothes and giving us hot coffee to 
warm ourselves. About midday we went 
into Skagen, two miles distant, and 
separated, going to various hotels. Here 
our various consuls took us in charge and 
sent us to Copenhagen, where we sepa- 
rated, going our several ways. 

Lieutenant Rose and the prize crew left 
Skagen just ahead of us for a detention 
camp. I had a glimpse of Rose, under 
Danish military guard. I noticed him 
just long enough to favor him with a 
“Chessy” cat smile, which he didn’t re- 
turn. And now that the friendly holiday 
season is coming round again, I must not 
forget to write him at his stopping place 
in Denmark and wish him “many happy 
returns of the day.” 


















Jonah as a submarine voyager may have had an intimate 
knowledge of whales but Captain John D. Loop's cetacean 
knowledge dims that ancient mariner's glory 


VERYBODY who goes down to the 
seashore in southern California 
knows about Captain John 
Loop and his vast acquaintance 
with whales. He is a resident of Long 
Beach, but for months at a time is not 
seen there, being off on another cruise 
looking for whales and fresh information 
about them and their mode of living. 
Since he was a lad in San Gabriel he has 
given almost his whole time to scientific 
study of whales. Inheriting an ample for- 
tune in his youth he has been financially 
able to A in his craving for cetacean 
knowledge and is the best posted man on 
the subject in California, so say biological 
authorities in the large eastern museums 
and colleges. He has pursued his game 
from Alaska to Central America dozens 
of times, often taking six months on a 
journey; has had scores of thrilling expe- 
riences with whaling crews; has lain for a 
week at a time hidden on shore alongside 
an inlet in Canadian and Mexican terri- 
tory, simply to collect data on a school of 
whales feeding or at play, and has lived 
aboard whaling vessels for months to 
verify scientific facts as to habitats. He 
has never married because “settling 
down” would interfere with his ambition 
to be among the best posted men in the 
world on his hobby. Once he went to 
New Zealand and another time to Japan, 
just to see for himself a supposedly new 
species, which he found to be only the 
common gray of California with new 
markings that the whalers had not ob- 
served. Twenty-six years and thousands 
of dollars have been spent in collecting 
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Interesting 








books about whales and 
their cousins, the porpoise 
family, and he also has a 
press-clipping bureau on 
the subject and _ corre- 
sponds with scientists all 
over the world. He is 
now fifty years of age and 
hopes to keep going 
twenty-five pees more, 
that he may bequeathe to 
science half-a-century’s in- 
vestigations. 

“Nothing in the realm 
of natural history is so ab- 
sorbingly interesting as 
whales,” declares the Cap- 
tain. “Ifthe present rate 
of killing them keeps up 
thirty years longer, it is 
the opinion of every whal- 
ing man I know that the 
last of the sea monsters 
will have passed. The 
next generation will see 
precious few whales any- 
where, and the following 
generation will never find 
one. Last year the whale 
catch in the Pacific was 
over 470. The Japanese 
are the most diligent whale 
hunters in the world at 
present and the greatest 
consumers of whale-meat. 
It is good food. I have 
eaten hundreds of pounds. 

“T had planned to spend a year in Scandi- 
navia among the whale fisheries, but the 
war put a veto on that. 





Anchorage Farm equipped as follows: 375 
acres planted to orchard—almonds, lem- 
ons, figs and prunes, with an experimental 
plantation of the avocado, olives inter- 
planted with prunes, and corn for hogs 
raised between orchard rows; 136 acres in 
alfalfa and corn; hundreds of turkeys and 
chickens and a herd of Berkshire hogs 
with the great Star Leader at the head. 
The latter is a porcine aristocrat, of 
world-champion descent, and lives in 
state with his own alfalfa patch, house, 
concrete bath with running water and a 
valet to attend him and his family. 
Unwillingness to waste time in leisure 
was Mrs. Hardy’s incentive to try ranch- 
ing. Her two eldest boys were graduating 
from a technical high school in San Fran- 
cisco, her husband’s business kept him 
away a great deal, so it was agreed that 
she take the three boys to the country. 
They worked very hard getting the land 
into shape for a lemon orchard, the lads 
meanwhile continuing their education by 
correspondence courses with the Berkeley 
University, and evenings devoted to 
books and music. Once there came a 
plague of grasshoppers, but this and every 
other obstacle was overcome. The boys’ 
technical training proved invaluable. 
There were wells to sink, ditches to dig 
and line with concrete, electric pumps to 
install, buildings to design and erect, tractor 
and truck to be mechanically supervised. 
Anchorage Farm now flies a service flag; 
the second boy, Carleton, is in France. 
Mrs. Hardy is “carrying on” with the eld- 
est, Ruland, as superintendent, and George, 
the youngest. Rita Bett JaMEs. 





Next spring when the an- 
nual run of grays comes 
down the coast to Risthuc 
young in warmer waters, 
I shall go once more to the 
Mexican coast for new ob- 
servations on infant feed- 
ing. I have myself caught 
about thirty whales off 
Long Beach but there’s lit- 
tle of scientific value in 
that, so lhavegivenit up.” 
Henry G. TInsLey. 


UU 


RS. RUTH DIBBLE 

HARDY is manager 
of “Anchorage Farm,” 511 
acres in flourishing condi- 
tion at Orland, Glenn 
County, California. Long 
before the need arose for 
a Woman’s Land Army, 
Mrs. Hardy had qualified 
as an “all-around” success 
in diversified farming on 
her own property, thereby 
attracting the attention of 
Mark L. Requa, an Oak- 
land capitalist, whose 511 
idle acres adjoined the 
Hardy place. He in- 
stalled her as manager, 
with the result that the 
outbreak of the war found 











Mrs. Ruth Dibble Hardy and one of her pedigreed piglets. 
She is an expert in diversified farming and has 
trained three sons for agricultural work 



























Westerners 











A PURE- BLOODED Arapahoe In- 
dian of wide culture and distin- 
guished bearing is Sherman Coolidge, an 
Episcopal missionary living at Reno, 
Nevada, and an ardent American patriot. 
In a public career lasting thirty-six years 
he has received many honors, but he says 
that the proudest day of his life would a 
the one permitting him to go to France as 
chaplain of an all-Indian regiment. 

From his seventh year Coolidge was 
reared as the only son of General Austin 
Coolidge, who saw him graduated from 
the Shattuck Military Academy and the 
Seabury Divinity School at Foabeile 
Minnesota. He traces his ancestry back 
through four chieftains, Sharp Nose, Cut 
Finger, Little Wolf and Black Coal. The 
life of this notable specimen of the first 
Americans has been threaded with ro- 
mance and adventure. When he was but 
a copper-colored. papoose his grandmother 
was killed in the western onrush of white 
men. His tribe roamed on down into the 
Wind River country of Wyoming, where 
the lad grew into the name of Des-che- 
wa-wah, Swift Runner. 

Tribal wars broke out and Des-che-wa- 
wah’s father, Banashda, the Strong 
Hearted, engaged thirty Shoshone ene- 
mies while his confederates escaped. In 
honor of his bravery the old warrior’s 
captors left him his scalp and killed him 
with the arrow. Little Des-che-wa-wah 
remained a captive until General Coolidge 
was sent to quiet the Indians, when Mrs. 
Coolidge begged for the child. He was 
re-christened Sherman Coolidge, after 
General Sherman and his foster father. 





General Coolidge hoped 
that the boy, who made 
friends so readily and had 
been graduated with 
honors from the military 
academy, would follow his 
own calling. He planned 
to sendijhim to West Point, 
but yielded to the youth’s 
longing to be a missionary 
to his own race. 

“They say the Indians 
are by nature cold,” re- 
marked Sherman Cool- 
idge. “When I was first 
taken away I cried every 
night for my own mother 
and my own people. When 
I became a man I went 
back as teacher and mis- 
sionary to the Arapahoes 
in the Wind River country 
of Wyoming, and there was 
my mother. She knew me 
and I knew her instantly. 
She called me her son and 
was paved of me, and I 
was able to help her till she 
died. Now I go back tosee 
my foster parents and they 
call me their son and are 





























proud of me. I am very 
glad for it all.” 

Soon after he became a 
missionary, romance in- 
vaded Sherman Coolidge’s 
life with the coming of Grace Wetherbee 
of New York to visit in the family of 
Bishop Talbotts. The talented Indian 
had by this time lost his 
native skill at dodging ar- 
rows and fell a victim to 
the archery of the little 
blind god. The rich so- 
ciety girl and the hand- 
some missionary were in 
love ere either thought to 
guard against it. 

“And so we were mar- 
ried and have lived very 
happily ever afterwards,” 
said Des - che - wa - wah 
Sherman Coolidge. Then 
he added, with a smile, 
“When we were first mar- 
ried, both sides of the new 
house were humorously 
dignified, my people boast- 
ing of my chieftain ances- 
try and Mrs. Coolidge’s 
remembering that they 
were Wetherbees. But 
those things pass when 
there is a true mating. On 
the great Happy Hunting 
Ground we are all going to 
be surprised at the racial 
diversity of the chosen.” 

The Coolidges lost their 
only son but they have 
two small daughters and 





Sherman Coolidge, a distinguished Arapahoe Indian and 


Episcopal missionary, who wants to go to France 


as chaplain of an American~Indian regiment 


an adopted daughter of 
the Shoshone tribe, who 
is studying to be a Red 
Cross nurse. 


Mrs. Jane Ogle was a backwoods schoolma‘am until she 
found her big job as first vice-president of the Inter- 
national Lyceum and Chautauqua Company 


The Indian patriot is said to be the hero 
of the dramatic story called “Strong 
Heart” by a distant member of the Cool- 
idge family; is fifty-five years old, more 
than six feet tall, erect and vigorous. 
He thrills with pride at the way his people 
have rallied to the cause of humanity in 
the present conflict. 

To show that no discrimination was 
made between the earliest Americans and 
their “pale face” compatriots, the govern- 
ment has scattered the three thousand 
Indians now in the service among the 
different camps and training-sheds. Many 
Indian educators, among them Brigadier- 
general P. H. Pratt, founder of the Carl le 
Indian School, have felt that an all-Indian 
unit might create a feeling of race stigma. 
Only recently has there been a tentative 
movement in the direction of what Sher- 
man Coolidge calls a “Noble Red Man 
Regiment.” 

As four-years’ head of the Society of 
American Indians, and as foster son of 
General Coolidge, Sherman Coolidge was 
appealed to for support of the Indian 
movement. “Our race is proud and high 
spirited. They are naturally warriors,” 
said the Indian minister. “This is not the 
first war in which Indian blood has been 
shed for the Stars and Stripes. We have 
many veterans of the Civil and Spanish- 
American wars. Numbers of us have 
education and athletic training equal to 
the Anglo Saxon. Would not a volunteer 
regiment of Indian‘ braves add glory to 
our history, just as regiments of the 
Scottish Highlanders do to theirs?” 

Mase Ret. 
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Miss L. Palmer, artist and metal-worker, set up an establishment with ninety cents capital. 
Her output now includes the United States and Mexico. She believes in 
cooperation in business and her employees are stockholders 


*“FENTHUSIASM is the greatest business 
asset; courage is the greatest human 
asset, and the woman who combines these 
two qualities with dissatisfaction will suc- 
ceed in any line the world has to offer.” 
Such is the opinion of Mrs. Jane Ogle 
of Tacoma, herself a business woman 
whose enthusiasm is ‘so contagious, whose 
courage is so unconquerable that after 
but nine years of experience they have 
won for her a salary in five figures and the 
distinction of being the second highest- 
aid woman in her line in the United 
tates. Mrs. Ogle is first vice-president 
of the International Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua Company, a huge corporation em- 
bracing all the leading companies through- 
out the country. She is also field director 
in one of the big companies conriected 
with the international organization, and 
hires much of the talent distributed to 
the various affliated branches. She pays 
no person less than forty dollars a week, 
and some of the weekly stipends handed 
over to lecturers and concert soloists run 
as high as three hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Ogle was an obscure school- 
teacher in a backwoods town somewhere 
in the Ozark mountains at a wage of 
twenty dollars per month. From this 
humble situation she finally made her 
way to the principal’s chair, but about 
that time the town fathers decided that 
married women mustn’t teach. This 
seeming set-back proved to be a blessing, 
for friends persuaded her to go to Chicago, 
and there she met one of the directors of 
the company she now represents, with the 
result that she went on the road as a 
booking agent, which means the selling 
of contracts for a Chautauqua course. In 
this she was so successful that she was 
promoted to the position she now holds. 

“To succeed in the fullest sense of the 
word, a woman in business must be dis- 
satisfied,” declares Mrs. Ogle. “She must 
eternally yearn, never being content with 
what she has achieved but always press- 
ing forward to some new goal. Women 
as I find them, and especially young 
women, are great dreamers. If things as 
they are don’t suit them, they build up 

dream-worlds in which they live and 


strive for happiness. OnceI did that way, 
too, and I used to believe that the great 
end to strive for was happiness. Now I 
know it’s far better to let happiness take 


care of itself and go ahead at some sort of 


work that counts. Happiness is incidental, 
while service is fundamental. I have 
been on the road seven days in succession, 
able to sleep only parts of three nights, 
yet I was very happy because I was get- 
ting results. The hardships of a trip 
never bother me any. I make a lark of 
them.” BerTHA SNow Apams. 


vu Uv 
COCFERATION between employer 


and employed; a shop where men and 
women share equally; a working plant in 
which each employee, however humble 
the task, is allowed to become a stock- 
holder and is therefore working for him- 
self or herself—this is the basis upon 
which the labor question may be settled 
satisfactorily to all parties, in the opinion 
of Miss L. Palmer of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of a shop which produces hand- 
wrought metal. The plan has been in 
operation in her establishment for some 
time with such success that she believes 
it will prove a solution of the labor prob- 
lem which, it is generally conceded, is 
likely to be a leading issue after the war. 
The Palmer shop is a noisy, busy place 
where the women hum and the men 
whistle at their tasks. Miss Palmer be- 
lieves happiness is essential to the produc- 
tion of good work. Once she dismissed a 
erfectly good foreman because he was 
Lae with a grouch. At noon time the 
six workers, all stockholders, sit around 
the same table in a little room above the 
shop and discuss their business affairs. 
Miss Palmer’s views on the labor sub- 
ject command attention. A woman who 
had the courage to establish a business on 
a ninety-cent capital has surely discovered 
a few things worth knowing. Her first 
entry into the business world was as edi- 
tor of a small magazine. Enthusiasm for 
work, which is her chief characteristic 
today, was well developed at that time, for 
she gradually took over one department 
after the other until she was almost all of 





For this she received 
$40 per month, but on learning that her 
predecessor, a man, had received $150 
and had been dismissed for incompetency, 
she was so angry that she wanted to 


the office force. 


pound something! She thought it un- 
wise to attack the manager, so took out 
her spite on pieces of copper and brass 


and wrought her wrath into the shape of 


vases and other useless articles which she 
bestowed upon her friends and. which, she 
declares, remain to haunt her with their 
amateur ugliness even until this day. 

But her metal work began to improve; 
others saw and wanted to learn; she took 
pupils; after three years, by saving, she 
was able to make a trip around the 
world in pursuit of art knowledge. 

She returned home with a trunk of 
things to work with and a total fund of 
ninety cents. But a job was waiting for 
her—she was to “do” a house. She in- 
veigled a banker into loaning her $1co 
on the strength of the job. At once she 
set up her place of business. This proved 
to be an unfortunate location, for the peo- 
ple below complained to the landlord—if 
the woman who made so much noise up- 
stairs did not get out, they would. The 
landlord interviewed the offender, and as 
she couldn’t stop making a noise without 
ceasing to make a living, she decided to 
avoid future trouble by building a little 
shack of her own. The great fire of 19¢6 
had taken place during her absence 
abroad. At this juncture the head of a 
big furniture company was pulling down 
his old building. She hopes that when 
St. Peter is handing out the rewards he 
will not forget to slip an extra one to this 
man because of all the lumber he gave her 
for $2.50. She started her shack and 
finished it, without aid. Then she made 
the work-benches and took up her job 
again—that is, she was ready to take it 
up but had no materials, so she went to 
the president of a large wholesale concern 
and asked him to let her have fifty 
dollars’ worth. She got it and finished 
the job, but to collect for her services 
was another matter. This was finall 
accomplished through an agency it 
charged her exactly the amount of her 
profit. She was back to the start again— 
except for her shack and reputation. 
Luckily another piece of work came in. 
This time, to get material, she had to 
pawn her watch, but the owner of the 
golden balls refused to give her the ten 
dollars that she wanted to borrow because 
her monogram was engraved on it. He 
was finally persuaded and her venture 
improved until today she ships the output 
to every state in the Union and Mexico. 

Miss Palmer believes that the field for 
women is broadening wonderfully. ‘‘Wo- 
men,” she said, ‘‘will soon come into their 
own. Remembering the injustice done 
me because I was a woman, I make no 
distinction between my men and women 
workers. Work is sexless; it matters not 
who makes an article, so it is well made. 
In fact, both men and women work on 
the same article. Only one difference I 
do find, and that is, women are not the 
ones to say ‘It can’t be done.’ It is the 
men who shake their heads and express 
doubts. Then again, women can do the 
same work with less tools. And why 
shouldn’t they? Poor things! They have 
always done everything with hair-pins!” 

Mayset SHERMAN. 
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Home in the West 
























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 









real home, 
after all 








The floor plan 
is 24x 54 
feet 





HERE was once a little bride who 

grew desperately tired of board- 

ing. From the beginning she had 

agreed with her logical husband 
(who was possibly even more tired of 
boarding) that they could not afford to 
own a home. She was also obliged to ad- 
mit that wedding presents were seldom 
known to help largely in the furnishing of 
a home. But one day she revived the 
apparently hopeless subject. 

“Why, Honey,” argued the husband, 
“a decent-sized lot, in a neighborhood at 
all possible, would cost about two thou- 
sand dollars, the house at least that much 
more, and the furnishings—” 

Suddenly the bride had an idea. 

“What about that lot that was given 
you as a fee?” she asked. 

“Oh, that?” laughed the husband. 
“Tt’s not worth the taxes, and I couldn’t 
sell it for any price, unless the next-door 
neighbor wants it for an extra flower bed. 
Not big enough to consider fora real home.” 


















































A sunny alcove in the guest-room Entrance to the yard (above) Main entrance to the living-room 


“How large is it?” 

“Twenty-four by about ninety; some- 
what resembling a shoe-string,” he an- 
swered, smiling a little at her refusal to 
abandon the idea. 

The bride shut her eyes, and was silent 
for as long as five minutes, then inter- 
rupted husband once more as he was 
getting absorbed in his newspaper. 

“If I plan a house, a really livable 
house—one you wouldn’t be ashamed to 
ask your friends to—to fit into that lot, 
will you build it for me?” 

“It can’t be done, Honey, so I’m per- 
fectly safe in promising. We really could 
build a little nest, and have some left for 
og bills, if we didn’t have to buy a 
ot. 

But the bride and her idea were not to 
be discouraged. She became so absorbed 
in calculations that her husband had to 
remind her it was time to go to dinner. 

Two days later, the young wife had 
evolved from a floor plan measuring 

































Folding French doors give an impression of space 


twenty-four by fifty-four, a combination 
living-room and dining-room, the latter 
to be at one end with screened table; two 
bed-rooms, each with ample closet space; 
kitchen, pantry, bath-room and sleeping- 
porch. After an architect had approved, 
the husband was convinced that a “real 
home” could be achieved. To be sure, 
the house could not occupy every inch of 
the width of the lot, but the next-door 
neighbor had a lawn and on the other 


The Home in the West 


side the lot was 


bounded by the 
driveway opening 
provided by law 


for the middle of 
the block, so the 
dwelling would 
revel in air and 
sunshine, many 
small windows be- 
ing placed just high 
enough to give fur- 
niture space. 

Had all the 
rooms provided for 
been walled up 
separately, the 
crowded effect 
might have un- 
comfortably re- 
sembled that of a 
doll house, but the use of folding French 
doors between each two rooms gives the 
necessary impression of space. For exam- 
ple, the little guest-room at the front end 
of the house is a bed-room only when 
emergency arises. At all other times the 
doors are wide open and a couch in one 
corner, heaped with gay-colored pillows, 
is the nearest suggestion one has of a bed- 
room. An alcove made here by a roomy 
closet provides a setting for a writing- 





desk, and the shelving under the window 
casement a convenient place for books. 

A screen shuts off the dining-table from 
view of a chance visitor when meals are 
in progress. The front door opening into 
the living-room is of course the logical 
opening, as the front bed-room would 
otherwise be impracticable. One of the 
things the bride prides herself upon is that 
the double swinging doors leading into 
the kitchen can be opened and the dining- 
table removed from the living-room when- 
ever more space there is desired. Folding 
French doors are also used between the 
bed-room and the sleeping-porch. Two 
sides of the latter are screened, and pro- 
tected from glare and heavy rains by pro- 
jecting awnings. 

The spotless kitchen is as large as the 
modern housewife desires, particularly 
since one side of it has been given over to 
cupboards for supplies, and we are no 
longer permitted the luxury of hoarding. 

he quaint little entrances to yard and 
house give charm to a cottage that has 
proved not only livable but thoroughly 
convenient and comfortable. The hus- 
band, who is now almost as proud of the 
abode as he is of his wife, declares that 
many young couples could afford a home 
of their own if only the wife were as clever 
as his. BerTHA Scott. 
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OCATED on a small ranch near Mo- 

desto, California, the little bungalow 
here pictured is interesting as showing 
what may be accomplished in the building 
of better ranch homes, both in the matter 
of exterior attractiveness and in interior 
convenience and coziness, and at com- 
paratively small expense. The outside 
walls are of cream-tinted cement-stucco 
over metal lath and frame construction; 
the roof is shingled, and the masonry, in- 
cluding the chimney and porch piers, is of 
clinker brick, while the low walls enclos- 
ing the porch and terrace are of stucco 
over common brick. The wood trimming 
is painted a dark brown shade. 

he house is really but one story high, 
although there is an unfinished attic of 
considerable roominess, with small win- 
dows in the gables. The accompanying 
floor plan shows the arrangement of the 
interior. It should be observed that 


there is both a front and a side entrance, 





the former opening directly into the liv- 
ing-room and the latter into the dining- 
room. A number of built-in features and 
several well-planned closets make the inte- 
rior especially convenient. The woodwork 
throughout consists of pine, which in the 
living-room and dining-room is stained a 
dark mission oak hake and elsewhere is 
enameled white. Hardwood flooring is 
used in the two rooms named, and pine 
in the other rooms. The walls are plas- 
tered and everywhere either papered or 
tinted in attractive style. 

The bungalow has a concrete-walled- 
and-floored basement occupying the space 
underneath the kitchen, bath-room and 
rear bed-room, and a furnace located here 
supplies the necessary heat in winter. 
Since it is near enough to a city to obtain 
the usual city conveniences, it has run- 
ning water and electric lights, and the 
equipment in this respect is thoroughly 
modern. The total building cost, in- 





cluding furnace and all other fixtures, 
was a little less than $2,900, when built 
in 1912. It was designed by E. W. Still- 
well, architect, of Los Angeles. 

Contrast this delightful type of ranch 
abode with the cheerless, isolated 
“shanty” of remote regions throughout 
the farming areas of the United States, 
where even today there are hard-working 
ranch wives without one of the modern 
conveniences to lighten their daily toil. 
Fortunate indeed is the rancher’s wife 
who can combine the healthfulness and 
airy spaciousness of country life with up- 
to-date inventions that minimize labor, 
and the added advantages of telephone 
and automobile to keep her in touch with 
the outside world. 

Cuar_Les ALMA Byers. 
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Floor plan of ranch bungalow 
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Instant Beauty 


arately, or together as a “Complete Beauty 
Toilette.” Guaranteed pure and safe by the 
makers of the famous Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Pompeian DAY Cream—Vanishing. Keeps the 
skin smooth and velvety. Removes face shine. Good face- 
ponder foundation. Has an exquisite, dainty perfume. 

Id by all druggists, 50c. 











Men cluster around. And why not, for 
who can deny the compelling charm of a 
beautiful complexion? A white skin, lus- 
trous and soft as satin, with the rich color 
glowing in the cheeks. 

How can I become more attractive 
—now—today?P First apply Pompeian 


DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens the 
skin; also serves as a powder foundation. 
Now apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. 
Then a touch of Pompeian BLOOM. At 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—It has a delighting 
fragrance. It addsa pearly clearness to the skin and stays 
on unusually long. Pure and harmless. Shades: white, 
brunette and flesh. Sold by all druggists, 50c. 


Pompeian BLOOM—A rouge that adds the final touch 


of youthful bloom. Imperceptible when properly applied. 
Do you know that a touch of color in the cheeks beautifies 
the eyes, making them darker and more lustrous? With 
vanity mirror and French puff; in three een light, dark 
and medium (the popular shade). 50c. ; 


once you have an added charm of beauty, and 
with a fragrance which captivates the senses. 


These three beauty aids can be used sep- 


Special Half-Box Offer 


(Positively only one to a Family) 
rson only in a family we will send a box of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder poy anny, one-half regular 50c package) 
and samples of DAY Cream and BLOOM for only twodimes. 


POMPEIAN CO., 2169 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


To one 


r Pompeian Co., 2168 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
5 Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes for which 
member of 


{ . send me your special powder offer, No 
Pompeiar y ™y family has accepted this offer. 
} 
we 
Bloo j INI acaeetentmmnnndinnantaneniislip niainieiaiiiaaiadl ° 
j 
Address 


EE ae ~~ State 
Fleshshadesentunless white or brunette requested. 
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Xmas Suggestions 


SALVA 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER JEWELRY 


ON CREDIT 
Exquisite Cluster Ring 
consisting ri 7 fine —_ 
t 
Dianende oye ron 
style, high, 14 kt. gold 


ved mount- 


hand a 
ing. Looks like a $350 
Solitaire. 


» 


ONE Sora 




















/-, center, $10000 


Buy Today—Ten Months to Pay 
“SWEET” DIAMONDS 


are highest quality, blue-white, perfect cut gems. Every 
Diamond guaranteed for QUALITY and VALUE. 


“Sweet's” Ten Payment Plan 
Goods sent on approval at on expense—Examine—if satisfied, 
pay only % the purchase price and the rest in 10 equal 
monthly payments. YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD WITH THE 
““HOUSBS OF SWEET'’—-NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY— 
ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL. 


“Sweet’s” Money-Back Guarantee 


protects you in every way. Any money you may have deposited 
will be promptly refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 


” ,° . 
Our 714% Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 
applies to all exchanges of SWEET DIAMONDS. We share our 
profits with our customers by allowing them a yearly increase 
of % more than paid on all Diamonds exchanged for 
more expensive ones. 
rf Jur rf "a contains over 1000 gift suggestions 
Free talog in Diamonds, Jewelry. Watches, 
Rings, Pins, La Vallieres, Silvefware, French Ivory Toilet 
Ware, Cut Glass, Cameras, and Phonographs. Send TODAY 
for Sweet DeLuxe Catalog. Write NOW to Dept. 1088. 


10% discount allowed on cash transactions 
We Accept Liberty Bonds in Payment 


L. W. Sweet & Company, Inc. 


2-4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 1035, New York 





























The Camoufleurs 


(Continued from page 20) 


After a little, as if surprised that she 
did not speak, he said: 

“And is it too much to hope that you 
will help me?” 

Mechanically she took up the pen and 
began to write down the words as the 
came from his lips. Words of patent | 
they were, dictated from a_ soldier’s 
death-bed, and the voice of the man 
trembled as he spoke the lines that meant 
the falling of the curtain on the little 
comedy. Jean did not know that she had 
forgotten to write and was sitting with 
relaxed fingers from which the pen had 
fallen, until a change in the note of the 
other’s voice recalled her to herself. 

“But it is too much that I ask you to 
lend yourself to such deceit? Pardon, 
mademoiselle, I—”’ 

She flung out her hands. “Stop! You 
don’t know what you are saying! To ask 
pardon of me, who deceived you so long!” 

She lifted her tragic eyes to the & 
wilderment in his. 

“T am Jean Brent,” she said. 
your marraine.” 


“T am 


N the stillness that fell upon the room 

the slow chiming of the clock on the 
chimney-piece, striking the hour, seemed 
to toll the passing of the two dream- 
figures. As it ended she managed to curve 
her lips to a quivering smile. 

“Good-by to both of them!” she said. 
“They never lived at all, either my soldier 
or your beautiful marraine.” 

“But you are wrong, mademoiselle,” 
he said gently. And as she dared to look 
at him she saw in his face, not what she 
had feared but a something understand- 
ing and tender. After all, if Jean had 
never been called beautiful, it was prob- 
ably because until now the right eyes had 
never looked at her. 

“T think they have lived,” he went on, 
“that they will always live. They are 
the real you, the real I, known in all the 
world only to each other. Mademoiselle, 
I have nothing, I am nothing but the 
cripple that you see. I cannot dare to ask 
any woman to love me. Only let me 
believe that through the years to come the 
Pierre Menier to whom for a little while 
you showed a goodness so adorable, shall 
have a place in your remembrance.” 

“You can ask?” she said brokenly. 
“Ah, they were true, your words just now 
—it was I, the real I, that found in those 
letters for the first time a chance to live. 
And yet you ask—if I shall remember!” 

“And ah, mademoiselle, how I, too, 
shall remember! Not the lovely child of 


my fancy, but the woman who like me 
has lived and suffered and dreamed. But 
for the little while that you are here— 
shall we not be friends, shall I not see 
you sometimes ?” 

She nodded. “And when I go back—” 
she hesitated an instant at the void 
that seemed to open before her—“‘when 
I go back we may have our letters again,” 
she finished bravely. 

“Ah, the letters!’ his voice held a 
somber note. “Thin fare, perhaps, for 
such hunger as mine will be! Yet—what 
am I to ask more? Let me be grateful 
that, having found me out, having seen 
me as | am, you give me still your friend- 
ship. As for the land of heart’s desire 
that lies beyond, I must visit it only in 
my dreams.” 

She sat there, helpless, seeing, as he was 
seeing, the gray and solitary road that 
lay before him. She could have borne her 
own desolation, and pride would have 
kept her dumb. But what was her 
solitude to his, what the bleakness of the 
bitter years ahead? 

All at once, as if in answer to his need of 
her, her lips found the right word. 

“Your dreams?” she said. “Ah, don’t 
you see that it is your dreams that shall 
yet open the gate—that shall bring you 
into your land of heart’s desire? Dream, 
dream—and write, Pierre Menier! Your 
letters—I thought them wonderful when 
I believed them true; but now I know how 
really wonderful they were. All these 
years you have repined because you could 
not be a soldier, and never guessed that 
you were, instead, a poet. You shall 
dream, and write your dreams for all the 
world to read, my filleul!” 


Hé grew a little pale and drew his 
breath in quickly. 

“Write? Yes, since our letters I have 
thought—I have known that I could. 
But—you forget my fingers can not—” 

“You must learn to type with your left 
hand,” she returned, practically. “Until 
then—I will be your amanuensis.” 

A change, subtle but profound, had 
come into the man’s bearing, as if some 
deadly cloud of hopelessness and defeat 
had passed from his spirit. He put forth 
his firm left hand and took hers. 

“Very well,” he said. “Only, remember 
this—so far it is for you that I have 
written, and if I am again to write—it 
must still be for you!” 

She was silent, but her fingers yielded 
to his clasp, and in her eyes he saw the 
light of a divine promise. 





Admiral of the Merchant Fleet 


(Continued from page 29) 


he took a pinch of the new flour between 
thumb od Seshiaan, rubbing it while he 
gazed abstractedly into space. Where- 
upon the new manager, being totally igno- 
rant of the fine points of milling practice, 
decided that these age ve pebo eg 

€ 


esoteric tests of quality would not do. 








caused to be established a complete flour 
research laboratory in charge of com- 
petent chemists who carefully analyzed 
the constituents of grain and wheat, fig- 
ured out the various percentages of the 
different ingredients each kind of flour 
ought to have and then determined how 
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Busy Women Need Easy Shoes 


Absolute comfort is essential now that the American 
women are on their feet more than ever before. 


Dr &dison Cushion Shoe 






‘“‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 






| 

is made to provide this special comfort. Rests weary feet; enables one ! 
| to do more with less fatigue; needs no ‘‘breaking in;’’ removes the jar i] 
I and jolts so fatiguing to nerves. Constructed with an innersole of live | 
| | 





wool felt, pressure on corns, bunions, callouses, etc., is entirely removed. 





A soft kid shoe you’ll enjoy all the time. A smart, modish shoe— 
pretty enough for any occasion. In welt and turn. 













Listed below are Dr. Edison dealers in four western states. Other western Hl 
rf states have many more. If no dealer is named in your vicin:ty, we will gladly | 
send his name and our 1919 Style Book upon receipt of your address. | 





UTZ & DUNN CO., 232 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 







ae Makers of | 

| | “*“Style Shoes of Quality” for Women i 

| IDAHO OREGON | 

ty Kellogg, Idaho A. P. Hutton Central Point, Ore. E. C. Faber 
Burley, Idaho J. W. Stringer Coquille, Ore. $8 IE cane 





Kendrick, Idaho Kendrick Store Co. 





| | Jerome, Idaho J. Alfred Armstrong Cottage Grove, Ore. Powell & Hemenway 
| 


Grants Pass, Ore. Mashburn & Jones 








| 
Butte, Mont. Hubert Shoe Co, Newberg, Ore. Miller Merc. Co. | 
| 












i MONTANA Hood River, Ore. Frank A. Cram 
fit Fort Benton, Mont. Sharp Bros. 
yy Harlowtown, Mont. ener Merc. Co. Ontario, Ore. Rader Bros. Co. | 
lit] Libby, Mont. J. N. Nass Oregon City, Ore. Price Bros. | 
} Miles City, Mont. Shore-Newcom Co. St. Helens, Ore. A. E. Austin 
{ Plains, Mont. McGowan Comm. Co. The Dalles, Ore. Edward C. Pease Co. 
ptt Thompson, Mont. Thompson Falls Merc. Co. Till kk. Or 
| Whitehall, Mont. The Whitehall Trading Co. amook, Ure. A. A. Pennington 
| Grass Range, Mont. Grass Range Merc. Co. Wasco, Ore. McCoy Atwood Co. 
UTAH Bend, Ore. Sathers D. G. Store Hh} 
Enterprise, Ore. Enterprise Merc. & Milling Co. | 
H 
I}, Loaune Deeb Bhone begete LaGrande,Ore. Golden Rule Co. 
bid Provo, Utah Farrer Bros. & Co. Dallas, Oregon A. S. Campbell | 


Ashton-Kelly Merc. Co. Gardiner Mill Co. 





i Bernal, Utah 
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Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
peer my $5,000 a year income, m 

ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my 4 got time training with the Inter- 


Gro 
$95 an 


Correspondence Schools!”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories. mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been winnin 
promotion and increased salaries sone 4 
the I. C.S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
I, C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C.S. will come to 
you. Nomatter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how limited your previous ed- 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated L C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280.1. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


— << —<“_“<=|-=> TEAR OUT HERE == = = = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4220, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, be/< I k 


nationa 





‘ore which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINFER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Ele Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wor! 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas pegice Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
}Oontractor and Builder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


















Name. 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin: 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
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Railway Mail Clerk 

AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 

Navigation j Spanish 

French 

Italian 


AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Ralsing 
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best to obtain the necessary mixtures of 
hard and soft wheats. As a result of this 
laboratory work all the head millers went 
out in a body, but they came back by 
and by. The quality of the various 
brands of flour was improved and stand- 
ardized and costs reduced at the same 
time. 


‘te make a long story short, Rosseter 
lifted the output of the milling com- 
pany from one million barrels to three mil- 
lion barrels a year, extended its market 
throughout the world and increased the 
book value of the concern’s stock from 
practically nothing to $180 a share, all 
within seven short years. 

Of course the new Director of Opera- 
tions is a horse for work. He could not 
have kept steamships, flour mills, vast 
trading enterprises running full speed if 
the clock had meant anything to him. 
Imagination and foresight, the habit of 
observation and the gift of analysis, all 
these faculties are purely ornamental and 
lead nowhere unless they are translated 
into constant action through incessant, 
tireless work. For the leader and the 
builder there is no eight-hour day. To 
him a shortage of steel or insufficient air 
pressure is no excuse for loafing; he goes 
out and gets the steel, increases the air 
pressure and finds work for himself while 
others are waiting for something to hap- 
pen. Yet he is considerate of those who 
work with him. A great deal of his suc- 
cess is due to his policy of picking the 
right men for responsible positions and 
allowing them to work out their own sal- 
vation. But salvation they must attain 
if they are to last. 

Rosseter believes in leaving the door of 
opportunity wide open, with “Welcome” 
spelled large on the door-mat. He has no 
numbers in his enterprises; every em- 
ployee is an individual human being and 
recognized as such. He remembers his 
employees with a substantial gift on 
Christmas day; he also remembers the 
wife of each married man with a check 
made out to her own order; and he opens 
a bank account for every new baby. 
When all the mill workers in the North- 
west struck last year, the Sperry millers 
remained at work, and the sailors on the 
Pacific Mail steamers have obtained the 
best of working conditions without action 
on the part of the sailors’ union. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
numerous organizations Rosseter built 
are always on their toes, eager, alive, en- 
thusiastic. The spirit of the leader per- 
miates the ranks clear down to the office 
boy who strives some day to follow in the 
footsteps of the boss who started his 
career in the same humble capacity. And 
these organizations have the fighting 
spirit and the confidence {that mark their 
leader, a confidence that is best illustrated 
by an affair that happened in Washington 
some time after the beginning of work on 
the Panama Canal. 

Rosseter had determined to obtain a 
part of the Canal lumber business. In 
Washington he studied his competitors, 
their financial affairs and their needs be- 
fore he put in a bid for his own firm. 
When the commission opened the offers, 
Rosseter’s bid was the lowest by the nar- 
now margin of twenty cents a thousand 
feet and the contract went to him. 

“We thought it was bull-headed luck,” 
explained one of the competitors. “Any- 





way, it was a small contract, it was the first 
time Rosseter had bid and we big fellows 
considered him rather a joke. So we un- 
successful bidders arranged a dinner for 
the successful bidder and sure enough he 
came. He brought his nerve right with 
him. Cool as a cucumber on ice he an- 
nounced that we had supplied enough of 
the Canal lumber. In the future we'd get 
no more contracts. He would see to it 
that they all went to his firm. We didn’t 
laugh. We just roared. But it didn’t 
look so funny when the next contract 
came up. He landed it. He landed al- 
most every one of them. The whole 
crowd of us after that dinner got just eight 
er cent of the Canal fodier business. 

he other ninety-two per cent went to 
Rosseter. He made good.” 

He will make good in his new job—if 
you and I and the rest of the population 
will line up solidly behind him, give him 
our full confidence and assist him to the 
best of our ability in realizing his dream 
of an All-American merchant marine 
manned by All-American crews, of a 
peaceful American fleet that will carry 
the flag and its message of practical 
idealism into every port of the world as of 
yore. The need for a great merchant 
marine under the Stars and Stripes has 
been demonstrated abundantly many 
times during the world war, but a mere 
collection of ships is not a merchant fleet 
until it is fully employed in the mercan- 
tile service. Rosseter has the training, 
the experience, the vision, the will and 
the enthusiasm necessary to clear away the 
numerous obstacles. 7 Sen a free hand 
and loyal, undivided support, he will 
make good in this hardest of all after-the- 
war tasks. 


Comb Honey 


(Continued from page 35) 


the city. Midnight found them still 
together in one of the basement cafés of 
the town, famous for its entertainers and 
the bohemian character of its patrons. 
The air was hazy with tobacco smoke and 
heavy with the odor of beer and wines. 
Crashing strains came from the orchestra. 
The hum of many voices, the clatter of 
dozens of noisy souvenirs, rose from the: 
tables. Among the diners, dancing gitls 
and venders of “smokes” weaved to and 
fro, very bare as to neck and arms, en- 
deavoring to inject into their perform- 
ance by word and look, that “pep” which 
the management advertised as its greatest 
attraction. 

Nelson looked about him at the glitter- 
ing scene. His face was flushed and his 
eyes were feverish. 

“This is the life!” he exclaimed with 
deep satisfaction. He knew now, he 
believed, what he had decided about the 
sale of the ranch. Leave this, and go back 
to the desert? He rather thought not! 
Theodosia did not know what she was 
missing, and he must judge for both. 

His companion leaned toward him with 
a coquettish gleam in her hard bright 
eyes. Just then, with a muttered apology, 
an overladen waiter set a dish at Nelson’s 
elbow. It remained there but a moment, 
while room was made for it at an adjoin- 
ing table. During that moment, a keen, 
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pure odor, strange in that heavy atmos- 
phere, assailed his senses. The place 
wherein he sat seemed suddenly tawdry 
and sordid. The unhealthy whiteness of 
the women’s bare shoulders, the pasty 
uffed faces of the men disgusted him. 
he blare of the orchestra and the rau- 
cous voices of the singers seemed so many 
deafening noises to deaden thought. 

From the transient dish beside him rose 
that persuasive fragrance. Instantly the 
scene of which he was a part receded, 
vanished. He saw, instead, a honey house 
on the slope of a wind-swept hill, where, 
a black volcanic rocks, the palo 
verde blossomed cloud-like—palest yellow, 
palest green, against a turquoise sky. At 
a little distance lay the hives, and there 
a_bee-veiled, wholesome figure moved 
silently among the deep, mysterious 
humming that filled the air. This was 
Theodosia. Drenched in the pure white 
light of the desert sun, how gracious and 
how womanly she looked among the 
hives! 

A wave of longing swept him—for her; 
for all she stood for—the freedom and 
space and clean wild land that made her 
what she was. 

He looked around unbelievingly at the 
scene he had thought so enticing five 
minutes before. In his ears slurred the 
low caressing accents of a_ well-loved 
voice; in his eyes glowed the memory of 
other eyes, warm and brown, set in a face 
sun-tanned and wind-tanned, but smooth 
as satin to the touch; in his nostrils lin- 
gered a scent indescribable—essence of 
the free-born breath of a million desert 
flowers—the perfume of new honey in the 
comb. 

He got to his feet blindly and reached 
for his check. His companion looked up 
with startled petulance. 

“Where you going?” she asked in a 
voice from which all camaraderie had 
vanished. 

Nelson looked down at the over-colored 
prettiness of her sophisticated young face 
with absent, sun-dazzled eyes. 

“I’m going home,” he answered gently. 
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“It’s lucky the floor 
is Valsparred’— 


Did you ever notice the many shabby spots around most front doors? 
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Usually it isn’t wear that causes these spots, but water. Wet feet 
come tramping in, umbrellas drip, and snow is carried in on shoes. 
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Or, worse yet, a severe storm will cause rain-water to leak in under 
the door until it lies in pools on the floor, as shown in the above illustration. 

When these things happen, if your door and floor are varnished with 
Valspar, you don’t worry— 

—because Valspar is absolutely immune to damage by water and will not 
turn white. 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 

















Valspar not only resists water, hot or cold: it is also proof against all 
sorts of liquids that are spilled or splashed on woodwork and furniture, 
such as coffee, tea, cologne, ammonia, etc. 

For these reasons, and because it is so durable, Valspar is the most 
popular varnish made for general household use. 

Use it wherever you need varnish, indoors or out, to protect and 
preserve your floors, woodwork and furniture. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 25c in stamps and we 
will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or 
chair. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., 


E| Agents for Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Stockton, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, Cal.; Portland, Ore. ; 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash. 
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T is defiantly stated in some quarters 

that a man must be crooked to 
accumulate a million dollars in one 
short lifetime. 

Of course, some people are crooked who 
have no financial rating at all. But those 
who maintain the truth of the above state- 
ment overlook the fact that there are a 
hundred million people in the United 
States who are all thinking and doing and 
buying the same things; and the man who 
has an article to sell, from which he can 
make a profit of one cent from everyone, 
steps happily into the millionaire class. 

For we are surprisingly alike. One may 
be sure that when the girls of Boston are 
walking across Copley Square in short 
skirts and fancy two-colored shoes, the 
young fellows hanging around the post- 
office in Twin Falls, Idaho, are enjoying 
the same agreeable sight. 

Pinch-back coats are not worn exclu- 
sively by the young men of California, noris 
the style of hair cut which leaves hair only 
on the top of the head, a sectional matter. 

And when it comes to doing strange 

things to Ford cars, 
so as to conceal their 
true identity, citi- 
zens of San Marcos, 
Texas, are just as 
ingenious as those of 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

One frequently 
hears a discontented 
business man (par- 
ticularly around the 
first of the month, 
when bill collectors 
are thick) remark 


In Far-Off Cities 


Most of Us Believe the Myth 
that Things are Different 
Somewhere Else 


By J eo Sprague 
Drawings by Fred L. Packer 
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with emphasis that he 
feels like throwing up 
everything and leaving 
this darn town; that 
there are too many moss- 
backs around here; that 
he would like to get on 
the train and go way off 
to some place where 
things are different. 

Where he would go 
in the United States 
to find things different, is hard to say. 
Even in our evolution we are alike. OF 
course we all know that automobiles and 
picture shows have come into being since 
the Spanish war, but while these have 
been coming in, other lines of business 
have been quietly going out. 

Maybe the disgruntled business man 
who wants to go way off somewhere, is in 
one of the lines that are slipping. Perhaps 
he is of the hack-driving profession, and be- 
lieves that joy-riding in far-off cities is 
still done behind pairs of spanking bays. 
Or perhaps he is a belated proprietor of 
a livery and sales stable, dozing away 
the long summer afternoons in his tilted 
chair by the front door, and dreaming of a 
fresh start in some community where the 
merchants would all board delivery 
horses at his establishment, and the young 
fellows come in flocks to hire dashing 
rigs for their Sunday evening courting. 

But the disgruntled business man is all 
wrong. He may as well face the fact that 
if his business is a back number in his 
home town, it will also be a back number 
in that far Western city where he thinks 
of moving, on account of the attractive 
Chamber of Commerce booklet which 
has been sent him. 

Consider, for instance, the hard times 
which have come upon the man who 
publishes the city ne in your 
town. One does not have to go back 
many years to remember the time when 
no business house thought of trying to 
get along without a city directory. It 
was an indispensable volume, a or 
skinny according to the size of the town, 
and the ordinary store or office would 
no more think of trying to get along 
without it than to dispense with the 
daily towel-supply'service. Storekeepers 
were worried by people coming in and 
asking to see the city directory, just 
as they are worried nowadays by people 

wanting to use the ’phone a 


| Back from the wedding moment. 
trip, she believes that she 

would like to exchange 
a few of her gifts 


It was a profitable publica- 
tion, for its constant use was 
a great talking point for the 



































































The first thing he knows he has spent a five- 
dollar bill, just as he did last season 


advertising solicitor, and he had little 
trouble in getting ads which ran across 
the tops of the pages, up and down the 
margins, and even on the edge of the 
book, to be read only when it lay shut. If 
the solicitor failed to sign a business man 
up for anything larger, he did not scorn 
to solicit a single dollar, which was the 
po for printing one’s name in extra 
arge type. 

ut Caesar had his Brutus, King 
Cotton his boll weevil, and the city direc- 
tory man the telephone book. For of 
what use is the city directory in a town, 
let us say, of a hundred thousand people, 
when there are twenty thousand tele- 
phone subscribers, and the company gets 
out a new ’phone book every three 
months? 

As one merchant described it, “Every- 
one who has got anything is in the ’phone 
book, and the rest we don’t care anything 
about.” And the same man added hope- 
fully, “In a year or so when we want a 
thoroughly complete directory of the 
folks in town we will probably go down to 
the court house and look over the list of 
automobile owners.” 

But so far the ’phone book holds its 
own, having ads on both covers, and get- 
ting fifty cents a month extra for print- 
ing the name of the Pearl Laundry and 
the Quick Service Auto Company in 
black type. 


WHEN you went down town twelve or 
fifteen years ago, you probably had 
some errand at the k and stationery 
store. It wasa ratherlarge place, having one 
of the show windows filled with books, and 
the other with valentines, Easter cards, 
baseball goods, or fancy writing paper, 
according to the changing seasons. The 
roprietor was a man who knew good 
+. s, and could talk intelligently with 
his customers about them. 
But then the department stores began 
going strongly after the book business of 
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shaved himself 


~on Occasior. 


NE of these occasions was when his faithful 

servant allowed his hand to slip—whereupon 

the General arose in his wrath and finished the 
job himself; for the Father of our Country was very 
properly fond of a good, clean shave. 


And in his simple shaving kit may still be seen his equally simple 
razors. While their model is many hundred years old, they have 
never been bettered in heft, or shearing width, or right shav- 
ing angle on the face. 


At such times when his old servant failed him, Washington 
would have appreciated the guarded, two-edged blade of the 
Durham-Duplex because he would have found it nothing more 
than his own well-loved model made safe. 


URHAM)-§ UPLEX, 
A Real Razor~ made Sate 


Exactly the same shape and balance in notice. (4) a stroppable blade, so that 
the hand that uncounted generations of you don’t have to throw good steel away. 
shavers have brought to perfection — And it’s the longest, strongest, keenest, 
with these extra advantages: (1) a best-tempered blade on earth. Seven 
guarded blade that can’t cut your face. million shavers have found that the 
(2) a double-edged blade for economy’s Durham-Duplex gives them more shaving 
sake. (3) a detachable blade for the mileage than any other safety razor. Get 
luxury of a fresh edge at a moment's your Durham-Duplex today. 


ONE DOLLAR COMPLETE 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex Razor with white American 
ivory handle, safety guard, stropping attachment and package of 
3 Durham-Duplex double-edged blades (6 shaving edges) all in a 
handsome leather kit. Get it from your dealer or from us direct. 








DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
ENGLAND FRANCE ITALY 


CANADA 
48 Victoria Street 27 Church Street Pioso & Andre Freres Constantino Ettori 
Sheffield 56 Rue de Paradis, Paris Viale Magenta 5, Milan 
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the town. Formerly, the book which 
cost, wholesale, about ninety cents, 
retailed for a dollar and a half, and that 
was enough profit for the book-store man 
to pay his rent, clerks, and his own 
living. 

Then the department stores cut the 
price of the dollar and a half book down 
to $1.08. Of course there was not enough 

rofit in it to cover the selling expense, 
on the department stores could afford to 
do it, because the customer attracted by 
the bargain book might also spend money 
for a plated pickle castor, a hot-water bag, 
a fur boa, or a fireless cooker. 

And so things grew progressively harder 
for the book-store man. Tis total of cash 
receipts went steadily down and his total 
of expenses went steadily up. He sold 
the horse and phaeton in which he used 
to comfortably jog down to business, and 
let his clerks go, one after the other. 
He opened the store himself very early in 
the morning, so as to get the sidewalk 
swept off before many people were abroad 
who might see this evidence of his decline, 
and he surreptitiously ate his lunch out of 
a paper bag behind the 
neglected book shelves. 

When a retail business gets 
headed for the cemetery there 
is not much variety of route. 
The wholesale houses which 
used to enclose cordial letters 
along with their monthly 
statements, assuring the 
book-store man that it was a 
great pleasure to serve him, 
now begin to write him that 
it will be impossible to fill his 
further orders until he pays 
the balance still due on last 
winter's purchases. They 
usually throw in some un- 
necessary advice also, to the 
effect that the basis of all 
credit is the prompt payment 
of obligations. 

And so the book-store man 
has to lie awake nights to 
devise schemes for standing 
off his creditors. When an 
account becomes due he sends 
part of the amount and 
writes a letter stating that 
business is very dull on ac- 
count of the continued drouth 
and the strike in the railroad 
shops, but that he hopes to settle the 
balance in full within the next thirty days. 

When the thirty days are up the whole- 
sale house writes him an impatient letter 
stating that their profits are entirely too 
small to warrant a longer extension of 
time, and the account must be settled at 
once or drastic measures will be taken. 
Then the book-store man replies that 
business is still very dull on account of the 
epidemic of measles in the public schools 
and he has no cash to send them, but he 
will give a ninety-day note. 

A merchant who has tried it, once 
stated that the best way to make the hot 
summer months pass by quickly is to 
sign a ninety-day note on the first of June. 
The book-store man learns the truth of 
this statement, for the ninety days go by 
with expenses about keeping pace with 
receipts, and when the note falls due he 
has no more cash than when he signed it. 

In plays and short stories there is 
usually an old friend who turns up with a 
big roll at the last minute and thus saves 


In Far-Off Cities: J. R. Sprague 
the day, but there is no escape for the 
book-store man when the runner for the 
First National Bank brings in the matured 
note. 

It cannot be paid, and so the bank 
protests it, according to law. The 
wholesale house brings suit. The com- 
mercial agencies report the matter to 
their clients, and the book-store man’s 
credit is gone. All other firms to whom 
he owes money make haste to get theirs 
before the final crash. 


At later the Strand Moving Pic- 
ture House, with fancy stucco front 
and a handsome but unapproachable 
young lady taking in the nickels, occupies 
the book-store location. 

If you are a woman, and walked down 
town twelve or fifteen years ago, you 


probably had some business at the dry- 





He would be darned 
if he liked his lunch 
spoiled by having 
| to eat with a 
sewing girl 


goods store. You may have forgotten it, 
but there was suchathing as aregular dry- 
goods store at that time. It was a narrow, 
deep store, and when you went in you 
saw the silks on one side and the cotton 
goods on the other side, sticking out at 
you from banks of shelving. ‘The long 
counters were stuck with brass-headed 
tacks to verify the length of a yard, after 
the salesman had struck a trial balance 
between his nose and outstretched first 
finger. 

It was at this kind of a dry-goods 
store that you bought your material 
in preparation for the semi-annual visit 
of the sewing girl. She came to the house 
for a week both spring and fall, and it was 
a hard matter to decide whether or not 
you should have her eat at the table with 
the family. In case of doubt you cleverly 
side-stepped by sending a tray with her 
dinner on it, into the sewing-room. 

The dry-goods man and the sewing 
girl worked sort of hand in hand into your 
life, fifteen years ago. You lost track of 


the dry-goods man since he failed, and 
the building was torn down to make room 
for the new addition of the Parisian 
Ladies Ready-to-Wear Store. 

But the sewing girl you see every day. 
The young contractor she married has 
done well, and when she drives past the 
house in her electric with the pearl gray 
lining, she speaks just as condially as if 
she had not heard your husband that time 
when he said he would be darned if he 
wanted to have his lunch spoiled by hav- 
ing to eat with a sewing girl. 

A few years ago it was about an even 
race between the tailors and the clothing 
stores, for the business of dressing the 
men of the country. The average town 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
would probably support five tailors, and 
an equal number of ready-made clothing 
merchants. Today there are at least as 
many clothing stores in such a town, but 
the tailors have dwindled down to about 
two. 

And the strange part of it is that the 
clothing men have increased their num- 
bers in spite of the fact that they have 
been steadily asking more money for 
their goods. A dozen years 
ago the customer would have 
probably thrown off the coat 
he was trying on and fled the 
store if informed that the 
suit was forty dollars. But 
today he will calmly pay 
that amount of money, say 
he guesses he will keep the 
new suit on if the clerk will 
have the old one sent home, 
and walk out of the store 
wondering if he might not 
have liked the forty-five- 
dollar suit better. 

The clothing store should 
not be dismissed without 
bringing up the subject of the 
straw hat. Very likely it is 
more than a dozen years ago, 
but at any rate it is not 
beyond the memory of those 
of us who were fighters or slackers in the 
Spanish war, that the standard price of 
a straw hat was one dollar. 

This figure was not a light, fluctuating 
thing like the price of wheat or the salary 
of an actor. The young man of position 
went down town about the first of June 
and paid a dollar for his straw hat in just 
the same matter-of-fact manner in which 
he paid five cents for a glass of beer or 
fifteen cents for a shave. 

But look at the straw-hat business now. 
A man will go into the store saying over 
and over to himself that two dollars and 
a half will be the absolute limit this year, 
and that any salesman who can make him 
spend more is a dandy. And he does hon- 
estly try to keep within that limit. But 
the cheap ones do not look good, or they 
are out of his size or something, and the 
first thing he knows he has spent a five- 
dollar bill, just as he did last season. 

For a while it was even worse, because 
of the Panama-hat ‘fad. The dealers 
were shamelessly displaying Panamas 
priced at fifteen and twenty dollars in 
their windows, and calling them great 
values. Men would take you aside and 
tell you proudly that they had a drummer 
friend who had blown himself for a hun- 
dred-dollar Panama the last time he was 
in New York City. However, that sort 
of thing cannot last, even in America, and 
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showing in their determination to win the war opens 

the way for this pronouncement of policy covering 
the needs of the government as against the needs of 
individuals. 


As manufacturers of a product which alike meets the 
needs of a nation at war and the needs of individual 
Americans engaged in essential industry, the General 
Motors Truck Company owes this expression of apprecia- 
tion to those whose orders have been delayed. And the 
spirit with which these prospective customers have bowed 
to the greater needs of the war is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Either directly or through priority orders, those loyal 
Americans whose manufactured products may be utilized 
for war purposes are giving the government first call, and 
we, being in that class from the standpoint of production, 
are in turn, dependent on those who produce the raw 
materials that go into our own finished product. 


So two conditions stand in the way of deliveries—factory 
production is curtailed by scarcity of material, and output 
for industrial needs is limited by government demand. 


Could we run the factory at capacity both demands might 
be filled with reasonable promptness. 


Until this situation improves, however, we ask the in- 
dulgence of all GMC customers—those who already own 
GMC Trucks and those who seek to buy. 


“The everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ soul, as 
Kipling puts it, will solve the problem—will bring about 
the day when war will be no more; when peaceful industry 
may resume the development which war has so ruth- 
lessly interrupted. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors in Principat Cities 


I Mstow fine spirit which the American people are 


(415) 


TRUCK 


Everlastin Team Work 
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Make your 
room fit 
your taste 




















OUR interest in home-beanti- 

fying will greatly increase if 
you'll send for these free-to-you 
helpful books—** Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book’’and Home 
Decorating.”* They answer every 
home painting and decorating 
question you can ask. 


your own bed room you can do 


Department G, 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 


Topeka Lincoln 





For the many“‘touching- 
up’ jobs about the house, 
xeep always on hand at 
keast a can cach of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, 









ih 


Dressing table, bed, bureau, chairs—every article becomes 
like new with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. Walls and 
woodwork can be toned with draperies and the floor done 
over so that it will glisten beautifully. What you can do for 


every surface-worn article in your home at small cost. 


Do you realize that every bit of painting you do yourself 
about your home releases just that much labor toward winning 
the war? Put it right up to Acme Quality Paints and Finishes 
and your own hands to give the new touch to home things. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


meer Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 





‘vo 








for every room and for 


Detroit, Michigan 
Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 


Spokane Portland 





ture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and similar 
surfaces; and, a quart 
ar of Acme Quality Floor 





woodwork and furni- 





( _) Paint of the right color. 


























nowadays the average man is not easily 
raised above five dollars. 


BUSINESS MAN can hardly be 

blamed for getting discouraged when 
an item in his stock, staple for hundreds 
of years, suddenly goes out of style, leav- 
ing him with a big supply on hand. 

he next time you step into a jewelry 
store to have your watch regulated free 
of charge, just cast your eye along the 
show cases, and toward the rear of the 
store somewhere you will see the cause of 
the jeweler’s discontent. It will be a 
square tray with about four dozen plain 
gold wedding rings sticking out of their 
velvet nests. 

“All right,” you say, “four dozen 
wedding rings ought not to be a large 
stock these days when so many young 
people are falling in love and getting 
married on account of the war.” 

But take another look. These wedding 
rings are each at least half an inch wide, 
and are relics of the more serious days 
when no girl felt properly married unless 
the ring covered the greater part of her 
third finger, and could be plainly seen by 
any would-be masher at the distance of a 
city block. 

But after such a ring had been the 
correct style since Shakespeare’s time, 
brides began to change their minds and 
demand that this emblem of servitude 
should be less conspicuous. And so, 
about a dozen years ago the width of the 
wedding ring began gradually to shrink, 
until now it is so narrow that the word 
“Mizpah” engraved inside can barely be 
seen with the naked eye. The change has 
come so gradually that observing jewelers 
can tell the exact year of a woman’s 
marriage by the width of her wedding 


ring. 

When business is dull jewelers may be 
seen peering out of their doorways, their 
eyes lighting up greedily when they see a 
stout woman in the upper forties coming 
up the street, all laced in around the hips, 
re | an ingenue looking dress, and 
generally making a brave fight against 
the marching years. For the jeweler 
knows that some day this dauntless soul 
will bring him her wedding ring, pur- 
chased during the McKinley adminis- 
tration, to be made over into a graceful 
narrow band more in keeping with her 
otherwise snappy appearance. 


UT to get back to that tray of four 

dozen old fashioned rings which are the 
cause of the jeweler’s gloom. He probably 
thinks that if he were only in business in 
some town where there was a large farmer 
trade he could sell them. But he is mis- 
taken. Every woman knows better, even 
to the Swedish hired girl who works on a 
farm twenty miles from town, and has to 
milk the cows as a side line to her house- 
hold duties. 

The discouraged jeweler probably feels 
like taking a chance and moving to some 
other place anyhow. Surely in other 
cities people would not bring in their 
watches to be repaired and say there is 
nothing the matter with the timepiece, 
only it has 0 and therefore it ought 
not to cost much to fix it. And the jeweler 
is certain that no other town contains 
society women mean enough to order his 
best solid silver coffee set sent home on 
approval, to see how it s with her 
dining-room furniture, and then send it 
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the instant you 


Put that fleecy warmth of Hanes Winter 
Weight Underwear next to your skin—and, 
you're fit to face the stiffest blast the north 
can let fly! Get the friendly hug 


of the elastic knit, long fibre cotton; rg —— 
and, strain in any direction, and °""*™ 


LLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


prove how perfectly Hanes gives- 
and-takes with every body move- 
ment! If you’ll pass-up the fuss-frills in high 
priced underwear, then add these fine service- 
features, you'll know what Hanes Underwear 
offers at a popular price. Follow every 
fact—guaranteed unbreakable seams; elastic 
tailored collarette that cannot gap; pearl 
buttons that are sewed on for keeps! And, 
behind them all stands Hanes workmanship! 
An unbeatable combination! 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Underwear 





Greatest winter 
underwear at 
popular prices 














Buy None 
Without It 


GUARANTEE— We guar- 
antee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch 
and button. We guarantee to 
return your money or give 
you a new garment if any 
seam breaks, 


You know Hanes Underwear is right 
rig up in a suit! 


comes to you in Union Suits and Shirts 
and Drawers—the utmost extra value your 


money can buy. 

Illustrated above is the Hanes Heavy 
Winter Weight Union Suit. The Closed 
Crotch stays closed; the elastic knit ankle 
cuffs assure snug fitting. In every way 
these Union Suits are perfection. 

Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Shirts 
and Drawers have for many years been the American 
Standard at popular prices! 


Greatest Underwear for boys! 


Hanes Boys’ Union Suits exceed in quality, work- 
manship and service any boys’ underwear we have 
ever seen. They are superbly made with an unusual 
finish and combine the features of the men’s garments 
with cozy warmth so ideal for youngsters. In reality, 
they are men’s suits in boys’ sizes. If your dealer 
does not have Hanes Underwear write us 


immediately. 
WARNING TO THE TRADE— 


a Any garment offered as Hanes 
New York Offic is a substitute unless it bears 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 333 roc jets 
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every stick 


FARM POWDERS 


STUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 





Uniformity is another word for economy and safety. When 
the same things happen with each pound of Giant Farm 
Powder, you know not only how much to use, but what 
results to expect and how to handle the explosive. 


Giant Farm Powders are surer, safer and more economical because our 
tests guarantee every pound. We maintain our own completely equipped 
chemical division to inspect Giant Farm Powders during every process of 
manufacture. Absolute uniformity means absolute dependability. Like re- 
sults always obtained under like conditions, make Western farmers prefer 
Giant Farm Powders. 


**Giant Powder is the most satisfactory,’’ says John Zurr, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
**I account for this because Giant Powder is made with the utmost care.”’ 
Clarence Warner, Dayton, Ore., registers this emphatic approval: ‘‘Giant 
is a powder I would recommend to anyone. It is powerful, nice to handle, 
and did not make my head ache as some brands do. I believe it takes less 
pounds of Giant to do the same work than other brands. I think Giant 


is just O. K.’’ 


Caution: Be sure you get the genuine. That other explosives are often 
called ‘‘giant powder’’ indicates the high quality of the original. Look 
for the Giant trademark on every case. Whatever your blasting purpose 
—Giant Powders offer you just the right combination of explosive in- 
gredients to accomplish it most economically. Whatever your blasting 
problems—Giant Service can bring to their solution the utmost skill and 
experience obtainable. 

The coupon (or postal mentioning this magazine) will bring you the big 
free book ‘‘Better Farming.** Tells how to remove stumps, prepare tree 
beds, and do all kinds of farm work cheaper and better. Write for it now. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
**Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 






MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., 232 First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Send me the 52-page, illustrated book ‘‘Better Farming.” I am especially interested 
in (please check) ad ‘ 
O Stump Blasting 0 Ditch Blasting Subsoil Blasting 
O Boulder Blasting 0 Tree Bcd Bizs-ing Road Making 
NAME Ae era 
ADDRESS 











back the next day, somewhat scratched 
up on account of having been used at her 
card party, with the message that she has 
decided not to buy at present. 

Just one thing holds the jeweler loyal 
to his home town, and that is his increas- 
ing sale of wedding presents. The marry- 
ing of a girl in the days of the half-inch 
wedding ring was a simple matter com- 
pared with present-day procedure. Then 
It was a quiet home wedding with only 
the families of the contracting parties and 
a few intimate friends present. A mantel 
clock, a cut-glass vase, and four silver- 
wiry berry spoons, comprised the usual 

aul of gifts. 

But business methods have improved. 
Fortunes are built by the judicious spend- 
ing of money, not the mere saving of it. 
It might seem extravagant for a family in 
moderate circumstances to spend a hun- 
dred dollars or more for elaborate en- 
graved invitations to the marriage of the 











He secretly ate 
his lunch behind 
the neglected 
book shelves 


daughter of the house, but it is merely a 
wise investment. 

Let us see what efficient methods will 
accomplish.’ There are, let us imagine, 
six hundred invitations sent out. If 
properly distributed, one out of three will 
score, which means a total of two hundred 
gifts. If the bride’s father is in business, 
care must be taken to send an invitation 
to the head of every firm from which he 
buys goods. All old sweethearts of school- 
day times are remembered, particularly if 
they are doing well in business. The 
families of all merchants from whom the 
bride purchases any part of her trousseau 
are bidden to the ceremony. In some 
extreme cases the merchant class is 
remembered even to the grocery man who 
enjoys the patronage of the bride’s 
family. This last, however, is not con- 
sidered quite the thing. The best families 
do not send invitations to anyone below 
the dressmaker class. 


BVEN the nature of the gifts may be 
engineered by the exercise of a little 
foresight. When the mother of the bride 
has been worried into presenting her second 
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when there is no shortage of 


Toasted Corn Flakes 


as delicious and nourishing as 


¢ Washington CRISPS 


(NEW PROCESS) 
“THE PERFECT TOASTED CORN FLAKES” 





ATURE-CURED white corn— 
&. whole grains of it—flaked and toasted 
to acrispy nicety. A ready-cooked Break- 
fast that every member of the Family 
will thoroughly enjoy. 





Write to the United Cereal Mills, Ltd., 
Quincy, IIl., for your copy of the $500 Prize 
Recipes and full particulars about the 1918 
AN ® Contest just starting. Do it TODAY! 
a 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


F you put your spark plugs 
in a vise and exerted all 
your strength to subject them 
to the greatest possible pres- 
sure, you would expect the 


porcelain to crumble. 


Yet that’s virtually 
what they must stand 
in your motor. 


As you get under 
way, the explosions in 
your cylinders become 
so rapid that the force 
they exert is practically 
continuous. 


In Champion 
Dependable Spark 
Plugs the shoulders 
of the porcelain in- 
sulators are cushioned 


against thistremendous Fer High Power Cars 


pressure. 


The two patented copper 
gaskets that protect the por- 
celain where the pressure 
comes are lined with asbestos, 
so that the metal cannot touch 


the porcelain. 





Heavy Stone 
$1.00 


That’s one reason 
why Champions are so 
much moredurableand 
dependable than ordi- 
nary spark plugs. 


Get the Champion 
Plug designed to serve 
your kind of motor 
(your dealer or garage 
man knows which one) 
and you have assured 
maximum efficiency 
and durability. 


Be sure that the name 
‘‘Champion’’ is on the 
porcelain—not merely 
on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


‘of the 





largest diamond ring to the daughter, the 
latter takes it to the jeweler to be set into 
a bar pin, which later figures in the 
society column as a magnificent diamond 
brooch, the gift of the bride’s parents. 
When in the jewelry store the bride-elect 
suggests to the proprietor that if any of 
her friends should happen in to pd ais 
presents, she would be ever so much 
obliged if he would recommend sterling 
silver flatware in the Dolly Madison 
pattern. 

Now let us figure the probable financial 
results of a well-conducted campaign. The 
invitations and postage cost approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars. As stated, 
two hundred gifts may be safely figured, 
and about the least » the friends can 
decently get out on will be an average of 
five dollars each. This totals a thousand 
dollars worth of merchandise, which is 
surely a satisfactory return on the in- 
vestment. 


Re two long tables in the parlor of the 
bride’s parents, covered with a varied 
assortment of silver bouillon spoons, cut 
glass nappies, salad sets, and the like, 
constitute an oasis in the otherwise barren 
life of the jeweler in your town. But it is 
not a care-free oasis at that. For he 
dreads the day when the bride, back from 
her wedding trip, shall walk into his store 
and say that she believes she would like 
to exchange a few of her gifts. He knows 
full well what she is going to exchange. 
That silver-plated = Be which 
had been in stock since the fall of 1906, 
and which he fondly thought had gone 
forever, will be brought back to swap fora 
solid silver mayonnaise set which has 
been in stock for less than a week. That 
old-fashioned cake basket with the 
fluted china lining will probably be 
brought back too. Life is indeed a sad 
affair. Surely such things would not 
happen to a well-meaning merchant in 
any other community. 

But such things would happen, even 
in places which the Chamber of Commerce 
booklets describe as being ideal, and which 
boast the finest court house and the best 
public-school system in that part of the 
state, backed by a loyal citizenship. 

When the business man has moved to 
that ideal community and has extended 
his acquaintance beyond the membership 

oer Club, he will begin to hear 
the familiar proverbs which he thought 
were current only in his old home town: 

“Living is higher in this city than any 
other place in pe country. You can rent 
a house like this for half the price where 
I came from.” 

“People here don’t pull together. In 
other = ie they go right out and meet 
new enterprises half way.” 

“You can’t turn around in this town 
without having someone tackle you for a 
subscription for something.” 

“The rich men of this commnuity sit 
back and leave it to the struggling few 
to improve things and so ae them 
richer.” 

“What this town needs is a few first 
class funerals.” 

“T feel like getting on the train and 
going way off to some place where things 
are different.” 


=—=i— 
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A Letter From the 
Front 





They were too busy to go back, so 
they just directed their pris- 
oners to the rear. 











After the Victory. 

Zero time had arrived. 

There was an indescribable crashing 
roar as thousands of guns, stretching miles 
to our right and left, fired at the same in- 
stant, hurling tons of shells into the Ger- 
man lines. At the same time the tanks, 
looming up in the early morning light, 
looked like so many huge prehistoric 
monsters starting on their way across 
No Man’s Land. 

The first wave of doughboys were in 
position and started out right behind the 
tanks. We followed; then came other 
waves about one hundred yards apart. 

A couple of hundred yards and the 
tanks went crashing through the German 
wire entanglements and over the boche 
front-line trenches. The first wave of 
doughboys went pouring through the gaps. 
We followed, trying to keep up with them 
under the weight of our ‘heavy machine 
guns and ammunition, and by this time 
we were in the midst of the German 
counter barrage—shells hitting every- 
where. Pieces of high explosive and 
shrapnel screamed through the air around 
us; some of us were hit. 

As we advanced, hundreds of boches, 
with hands high in the air, came towards 
us in twos, eights and dozens, calling 
“Kamerad.” We were still going for- 
ward, and no one wanted to take them 
back, so we just pointed and told them 
to keep going to the rear where someone 
else would take care of them. 

The sun was now up, the sky clear, and 
it was getting hot. We were some few 
miles into German territory and still go- 
ing ahead as fast as we could walk. Once 
in a while a nest of German machine guns 
opened up on us; then we had to stop till 
they were putout of action. We had taken 
a couple otvhente and were where the land 
sloped away into a large ravine a couple of 
kilometers away. Here the boche had 
about twenty pieces of artillery and a 
goodly number of machine guns, and we 
advanced into direct fire from these. The 
tanks, advancing ahead down the slope, 
their one piece of light artillery and ma- 
chine guns firing continuously, put the 
boche machine guns out of action. The 
boche artillery scored a few direct hits on 
some of the tanks and put some of them 
out of action. The others advanced and 
helped capture all the German artillery 
in the ravine—about twenty guns. 

One sight I shall never forget was 
when some doughboys captured some 
German artillery horses left behind. They 
got on the backs of the animals, yelling 
and whooping and laughing, and galloped 
over No Man’s Land, shells breaking all 
around them. When the story of this war 
is written the —— Infantry Company, to 
which we were attached, will have some 
interesting things said about it. 

Avotpu N. Surro. 


Why not let us see a copy of an interesting 
letter your boy has written?—Tue Eprrors. 
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UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC PERCOLATOR 
Makes delicious, ee coffee at the turn 
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UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC IRON 


The iron with the cool handle eliminates the 
hard work of ironing day 
jo. E90S—$6.35 
























UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC HEATING PAD 
A family doctor that cures many ills 
Light, fleecy and pliable, Fits any part of the body 

No. E9940——$9.00 

















The spirit of war-time economy 
is shown not only in the saving of 
money and food, but also in the con- 
servation of time and work in the 
home. It is the duty of every Ameri- 
can housewife to aid in local war 
activities, but many are unable 
to do so because of the great 
amount of time required for 
household cares. 


Electricity solves this prob- 
lem by doing the tasks that 
ordinarily take the best part of 
a day in a few hours, giving more 
leisure time and accomplishing 
the work in a far more efficient 
manner. 


Save Fuel— 
Save Time— 


Save Work 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs com- 
prise a wide variety of electrical 
cooking and heating appliances, each 
one of which has been designed to 
fill a distinct need in the home. 


Every housekeeper who uses a 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker, Food 
Chopper or Percolator, knows that 
the name UNIVERSAL stands for 
best quality materials, highest grade 
workmanship and complete satisfac- 
tion to the user. Back of every UNI- 
VERSAL Electrical Appliance is a 
manufacturing experience of over 
half a century. 


This is the trade-mark that appears 
on all UNIVERSAL Home Needs 


{UNIVERSAL} 


It is the mark of quality and 
your guarantee of satisfaction 








UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs 
areon sale at Electric Lighting Companies, 
Electrical Dealers, Hardware and House- 
furnishing Stores everywhere. 










Write to Dept. No. 171 for Free Booklet 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain 


Conn. 
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SAFE MILK > 


— for the Children 





Carnation is Whole Milk 

ARNATION Milk is whole cows’ milk—pure and sweet— 
evaporated to the consistency of cream and sterilized. It is 

nature’s perfect food in digestible form and you are always sure 

that it is pure and safe. Give the kiddies plenty of Carnation 

Milk for their cereals and for drinking. 

Fill your cream pitcher with Carnation—use it for coffee, cocoa, 

tea, desserts, over cereals and fruits. Cook with Carnation. Use 

Carnation Milk and water, half and half, when your recipe calls 

for milk. Use Carnation undiluted in place of cream. 

Carnation Milk “stays sweet” until opened and several days there- 

after. Keep ina cool, dry place. 

Try Carnation Milk today. Order a few cans from your grocer 

and keep them in your pantry—always ready for use. 


Free Recipe Book 


Write to us for “The Story of Carnation Milk”—containing 100 
choice and tested recipes—sent free. 


Guaranteed by 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO., 
Chicago and Seattle, U.S. A. 


For Recipe Booklet address 1162 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
Remember—your grocer can supply you with Carnation 


CBee) 


Milk 


From Contented Cows 
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Diverg ing Roads 
(Continued from page 26) 


changed, how much she had improved. 
She had not been able to save anything, 
but she must, she must have new clothes. 
Two days of worried planning brought 
her courage to the point of approaching 
Mr. Roberts and asking him for her next 
month’s salary in advance. Next month’s 
food was a problem she could meet later. 

Mr. Roberts was very kind about it. 
“Money? Of course!’ he said. He took 
a bill from his own pocketbook. “We'll 
have to see about your getting more 
pretty soon.” Her heart leaped. ‘He put 
the bill in her palm, closing his hand 
around hers. “Going to be good to me 
if I do?” 

“Oh, I’d do anything in the world I 
could for you,” she said, looking at him 
gratefully. ‘“‘You’re so good—thank you 
ever so much.” His look struck her as 
odd, but a customer came in at that mo- 
ment and in taking the message she forgot 
about it. 

She went out at noon and bought a 
white pleated voile skirt for five dollars, a 
China silk waist for three ninety-five, and 
a white straw sailor. And that afternoon 
McCormick, with his cynical smile, 
handed her a note which had come over 
the wire for her. “Arrive eight ten Sun- 
day morning. Meet me. Paul.” 

She was so radiantly self-absorbed all 
the afternoon that she hardly saw the 
thundercloud gathering in Mr. Roberts’ 
eyes, and she went back to her room that 
evening so confidently happy that she 
rang the door-bell without her usual 
qualm. Mrs. Campbell’s lips were drawn 
into a tight, thin line. 

* onan some packages for you,” she 
said. 

“Yes, I know. I bought some clothes. 
Thank you for taking them in,” said 
Helen. She felt friendly even toward 
Mrs. Campbell. “A white voile skirt, and 
a silk waist, and a hat—would—would 
you like to see them?” 

“No, thank you!” said Mrs. Campbell, 
icily. Going up the stairs Helen heard 
her speaking to her husband. “ ‘I bought 
some clothes,’ she says, bold as brass. 
Clothes!” 

Helen wondered, hurt, how people 
could be so unkind. She knew that the 
clothes were an extravagance, but she did 
want them so badly, for Paul, and it 
seemed to her that she had worked hard 
enough to deserve them. Besides, Mr. 
Roberts had said that she might get a raise. 

She was dressed and creeping noise- 
lessly out of the house at seven o’clock 
the next morning. The spring dawn was 
coming rosily into the city after a night 
of rain, the odor of the freshly washed 
lawns and flower-beds was delicious, and 
birds sang in the trees. The flavor of the 
cool sweet air and the warmth of the sun- 
shine mingled with her joyful sense of 
youth and coming happiness. 

She looked very well, she thought, 
watching her slim white reflection in the 
shop-windows. 


WHEN the train pulled into the big, 
dingy station itclen had been wait- 
ing for some time, her pulses fluttering 
with excitement. But her self-confidence 
deserted her when she saw the crowds 
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Those Pictures from Home 


**If they only knew the pleasure they bring us 
* «# «  # J am sure they would come.”’ 


Translation of an extract from a letter written by 
a young Belgian soldier to a friend in America. 


**And often I must take in my hand, the pictures from home. 
I look at them all, one after the other, and they speak to me. Then 
I am once more at home—I listen, and I live again. It would be 
too much for me to write you all that they say. But above all, they 
say to me *_4u revoir.’ I find them all a little thinner, and Father 
and Mother a little grayer of hair. Tzens/ if they only knew the 
pleasure they bring us, these pictures from home, there would not be 
one remaining in Belgium. 








IN THE FRENCH All the pictures would rush 
Et chaque fois je dois prendre : e 
les portraits de chez moien main. | towards us; even if they had 


tre ¢ tous me — ag h h | l ne 
suis de nouveau a la maison, je les = 
ecoute et je revis, —ce serait trop to pass t roug t 1€ € ectrl 
o vous emp tout ce noo me f d ° f h f ° 
isent. Mais surtout ils me disent, 7 
‘Au revoir!” Je an, Wrouve — ed wire of the rontier, or 
un peu miaigris, et Papa et Ma- e . 
man un peu plus gris de cheveux. y 
enw eieael oy alt if they had to swim through 
plaisir que nous procure, ces por- 
traits de la maison, il n’en rester- 
traits de la maison, iln'en reste | © Wser Canal, I am sure they 
— henag agp meme vers nous, ld 99 
quand méme s’ils devaient passer 
les fils electrique de la frontiére; wou come. 
ou s’ils devaient passer 4 la nage 
le canal de 1’Yser, je suis certain GUSTAVE GEBO ERS 
quills viendrait, GUSTAVE GEBOERS 
L 282 2me Compagnie Armée Belge en Campagne 

















Thus writes Gustave Geboers a Belgian boy of twenty three. And your boy, 
our boys, will pictures mean less to them? 

As they look at them all, ‘‘ one after the other,’ 
them of home, will keep them cheerful in the days of waiting and when the storm 
of battle breaks will send them forth with the high courage that is born of love of 
home and of those things that are clean and honest and right. 

Your picture, the picture of your boy’s friends and of his home—let them 
talk to him—and may they help him to keep light of heart until that day when in 
his magnificent strength he returns to you a bronzed veteran, a victorious crusader 
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the pictures will speak to 


in the battle for democracy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rocuestrr, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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and BETTER WHEAT 


j 


Increased wheat production in California hinges 
upon these three primary things: 


First—the realization that California can produce 
as great and profitable a wheat crop as ever. 


Second—the selection of the right variety of seed, 
true to type. 


Third—proper farming methods, with special 
attention to drainage. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance 
of good seed. Astounding as it may seem—the fact remains 
that, at the present time, not over fifteen per cent of California’s 
wheat is true to type. Out of one hundred samples taken 
from various farms throughout the State only twenty were 
reasonably true to type. And@ it is impossible to raise good 
milling wheat from poor seed—that’s evident! 


Behind the great expense and effort involved in the cam- 
paign of the Sperry Flour Company to stimulate the planting 
of more and better wheat in California—is the desire to supply 
the grower with a variety of wheat which will be so produc- 
tive that anyone (even the small farmer) can raise it with the 
certainty of profit. 


If we can do this—if we can enlist the enthusiasm and co- 
operation of land owners, great and small—we will help to 
put California where it belongs: to the very forefront as an 
essential factor in the production of wheat. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


General Offices: San Francisco 


varieties, and determining their value 
near Farmington and Chico, Cal.— as to quality and yield; and in helping 
farmers cultivate the soil more scientific- 
ally and successfully. Any request for 
information or practical advice on 
wheat-raising in California will be 
answered promptly and cheerfully. 


THE Sperry Experimental Farms 


together with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment specially created for the purpose 
—are doing splendid work in keeping 
up the standards of California wheat 

culture; in experimenting with new 
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pouring from the cars. She shrank back 
into the waiting-room doorway, and she 
saw Paul before his eager eyes found her. 

It was a shock to find that he had 
changed, too. Something boyish was 
gone from his face,.and his self-confident 
walk, his prosperous appearance in a new 
suit, gave her the chill sensation that she 
was about to meet a stranger. She 
braced herself for the effort, and when 
ps shook hands she felt that hers was 
cold. 

“You’re looking well,” she said shyly. 

“Well, so are you,” he answered. They 
walked down the platform together and 
she saw that he carried a new suitcase, 
and that even his shoes were new and 
shining. However, these details were 
somewhat offset by her perception that 
he was feeling awkward, too. 

“Where shall we go?” They hesitated, 
looking at each other, and in their smile 
the strangeness vanished. 

“IT don’t care—anywhere, if you're 
along,” he said. “Oh, Helen, it sure is 
great to see you again! You look like a 
million dollars, too.” His approving 
eye was upon her new clothes. 

“T’m glad you like them,” she said, 
radiant. “That’s an awfully nice suit, 
Paul.” Happiness came back to her in a 
flood and putting out her hand she picked 
a bit of thread from his dear sleeve. 
“Well—where will we go?” 

“We'll get something to eat first,” 
he said practically. “I’m about starved, 
aren’t you?” She had not thought of 
eating. 

They breakfasted in a little restaurant 
on waffles and sausages and coffee. The 
hot food was delicious, and the waiter in 
the soiled white apron grinned under- 
standingly while he served them. Paul 
gave him fifteen cents, in an off-hand 
manner, and she thrilled at his careless 
prodigality and his air of knowing his way 
about. 

The whole long day lay before them, 
bright with limitless possibilities. They 
left the suitcase with the cashier of the 
restaurant and walked slowly down the 
street, embarrassed by the riches of time 
which were theirs. em suggested that 
they walk a while in the Capitol grounds; 
she had supposed they would do that, 
and perhaps in the afternoon enjoy a car- 
ride to Oak Park. But Paul dismissed 
these simple pleasures with a word. 

“Nothing like that,” he said. “I want 
a real ialtiaiin. A regular blowout. 
I’ve been saving up for it a long time.” 
He struggled with his conscience. “It 
won’t do any harm to miss church one 
Sunday. Let’s take a boat down the 
river. 

“Oh, Paul!” She was dazzled. “But— 
I don’t know—won’t it be awfully ex- 
pensive?” 

“T don’t care how much it costs.” he 
a recklessly. “Come on. It'll be 
un. 


C trectd went down the shabby streets 
toward the river, and even the dingy 
tenements and broken sidewalks of the 
Japanese quarter seemed to them to have 
a holiday air. They laughed about the 
queer little shops and the restaurant 
windows where p lle lights still burned 
in the clear daylight over pallid pies and 
strange-looking cakes. Helen must stop 
to speak to the straight-haired, flat-faced 
Japanese babies who sat stolidly on the 
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curbs, looking at her with enigmatic slant 
eyes, and she saw romance in the groups 
of tall Hindoo laborers, with their bearded 
black faces and gaily colored turbans. 

It was like going into a foreign land 
together, she said, and even Paul was 
momentarily caught by the enchantment 
she saw in it all, though he did not con- 
ceal his detestation of these foreigners. 
“We’re going to see to it we don’t have 
them in our town,” he said, already with 
the air of a proprietor in Ripley. 

“Now this is something like!” he ex- 
claimed, when he had helped Helen across 
the gangplank and deposited her safely 
on the deck of the steamer. Helen, press- 
ing his arm with her fingers, was too 
happy to speak. The boat was filling 
with people in holiday clothes, every- 
where about her was the exciting stir of 
departure, calls, commands, the thump 
of boxes being loaded on the deck below. 
A whistle sounded hoarsely, the engines 
were starting, sending a thrill through 
the very planks beneath her feet. 

“We'd better get a good place up 
front,” said Paul. He took her through 
the magnificence of a large room furnished 
with velvet chairs, past a glimpse of 
shining white tables and _ white-clad 
waiters, to a seat whence they could gaze 
down the yellow river. She was appalled 
by his ease and assurance. She looked 
at him with an admiration which she 
would not allow to lessen even when the 
boat edged out into the stream and, 
turning, revealed that he had led her to 
the stern deck. 

Her enthusiastic suggestion that they 
explore the boat aided Paul’s attempt to 
conceal his chagrin, and she listened en- 
thralled to his explanations of all they 
saw. He estimated the price of the crates 
of vegetables and chickens piled on the 
lower deck, on their way to the city from 
the upper river farms. It was his elabo- 
rate description of the engines which 
caught the attention of a grimy engineer 
who had emerged from the noisy depths 
for a breath of air, and the engineer, 
turning on them a quizzically friendly 
gaze, was easily persuaded to take them 
into the engine rooms. 

Helen could not understand his ex- 
planations, but she was interested because 
Paul was, and found her own thrill in the 
discovery of a dim tank half filled with 
flopping fish, scooped from the river and 
flung there by the paddle wheel. ‘‘We 
take ’em home and eat ’em, miss,” said 
the engineer, and she pictured their cool 
lives in the green river, and the city 
supper-tables at which they would be 
eaten. She was fascinated by the multi- 
tudinous intricacies of life, even on that 
one small boat. 


i i was a disappointment to find, when 
they returned again to the upper decks, 
that they could see nothing but green 
levee banks on either side of the river. 
But this led to even _more exciting dis- 
covery, for venturesomely climbing a 
slender iron ladder they saw beyond the 
western levee an astounding and in- 
credible stretch of water where land 
should be. Their amazement emboldened 
Paul to tap on the glass wall of a small 
room beside them, in which they saw an 
old man peacefully smoking his pipe. 
He proved to be the pilot, who explained 
that it was flood water they saw, and who 
let them squeeze into his tiny quarters 











That they who fight may 
be first served with 


ey” COLT’S 


Automatic Pistols, Cal. 45, Government Model 
“New Service” Revolvers, Cal.45 Colt’s Automatic Machine Guns 
Vicker’s Machine Guns Browning Machine Guns 
Browning Machine Rifles 





O-DAY the entire COLT ORGANIZATION, with its immense work 

shops, its loyal men and women — everything COLT— has been placed at 

the disposal of our Government in order that THEY WHO FIGHT shall 

be well armed — the sooner to bring about that complete victory toward which 
every patriotic American is bending every effort. 

The time has come when it is inconsistent for us to serve any one but UNCLE 


SAM. HIS business— every true American's business — is to WIN THE WAR. 


We believe that you will back the position we take at this time when the 
lives of our Boys and the Country's Honor are at stake. 


Therefore, we ask that you wait patiently for YOUR COLT until we have 
furnished the American soldiers with the Arms that are crushing the Hun. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 












¢ Honey 
en OF Le 
Almond 
A soothing, refining ‘cream that by daily. use prevents any aarti 
tendency to roughness or irritation. .An invigorating cream 
that tones and freshens and protects the complexion from 
injury by dusty'winds or chilly atmosphere. A cream that 
softens the’skin to a velvety texture. And withal a cream 
- so simple to apply, so-sure in its improving results that it 
readily becomes the favored complexion cream of all who 
try it. Write today for a sample, or buy of your dealer. 
SAMPLES: | Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. _ 
Hinds Honey. and: Almond. Cream 2c. Both Cold and Dis- 


appearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample \ 
Face Powder 2c., Trial Size'15c. Attractive Week-end Box 39c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS — - | 287 West Street Portland, Maine ov=~ 
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2 And save the game that he is destroying. 






























Take your trusty gun and go aftergame enemies; 
hawks, foxes, weasles, skunks, house cats. They 
destroy millions of game birds every year. You 
should hunt them as mercilessly as they hunt 
down and slaughter their prey. 


Get them mow and help check this wanton 
destruction of a valuable part of the Nation’s 
food supply. 

The Hercules Powder Co publishes a 64 page book, “Game 


Farming for Profit and Pleasure.’’ It tells you all about the 
care and propagation of game birds,as well as howto protect them. 


This book will be sent to you free on request. Send for it today 








HERCULES POWDER, CO, 


San Francisco 






1019 Chronicle Building 








California 

























Estimated 
cost $2800 


ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 


New Bungalow Book 1918 De Luxe Edition contains the 
cream of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows actually built 
for $400.00 to $4000.00, suited to any climate, with photo- 
graphs of the exterior and interior views, plans, size of rooms, 
cost, etc. Also valuable suggestions on bungalow building, 
written by experts. The largest exclusive bunga- 

low book published, 112 pages. Price postpaid $1.00 
Worth many times its cost to any prospective builuer. A 
smaller edition of same only 50 cents. Send check, money 
order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 


YOHO & MERRITT, Architects 
111 Empire Building SEATTLE, WASH. 











Design No. 524 | 











Absolutely 4 
Prevents {/Z 
Rust. 


Wherever youhear theclick 
of a well kept gun nr will 


usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher, It 
will not gum or chill in 
Zany climate, is odorless and 
yfree from acid. Ask any 
4 hardware or sporting goods 
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and stay while he told long tales of earl 

days on the river, of floods in which 
whole settlements were swept away at 
night, of women and children rescued 
from floating roofs, of cows found 
drowned in tree-tops, and droves of hogs 
which cut their own throats with their 
hoofs while swimming. 

Listening to him, while the boat slowly 
chugged down the curves of the sunlit 
river, Helen felt the romance of living, 
the color of all the millions of obscure 
lives in the world. ‘“‘Isn’t everything in- 
teresting!” she cried, giving Paul’s arm 
an excited little squeeze as they walked 
along the main deck again. “Oh, I’d like 
to live all the lives that ever were lived! 
Think of those women—and the miners— 
and people in cities, and everything!” 

“T expect you’d find it pretty incon- 
venient before you got through,” Paul 
said. “Gee, but you’re awfully pretty, 
Helen,” he added irrelevantly, and they 
forgot everything except that they were 
together. : 

hey must get off at Lancaster, in 
order to catch the afternoon boat back to 
Sacramento. There was just time to eat 
on board, Paul said, and overruling her 
flurried protests he led her into the white- 
painted dining-room. The smooth linen, 
the shining silver and the imposing waiters 
confused her; she was able to see nothing 
but the prices on the elaborate menu- 
cards, and they were terrifying. Paul 
himself was startled by them, and she 
could see worried calculation in his eyes. 
She felt that she should pay her share; 
she was working, too, and earning money. 
The memory of the office, the advance she 
had drawn on her wages, her uncomfort- 
able existence in Mrs. Campbell’s house, 
passed through her mind like a shadow. 

But it was gone in an instant, and she 
sat happily at the white table, eating 
small icine sandwiches and drinking 
milk, smiling across immaculate linen at 
Paul. For a moment she played with the 
fancy that it was a honeymoon trip, and 
a thrill ran along her nerves. 

They were at Lancaster before they 
knew it. There was a moment of flurried 
haste, and they stood on the levee, watch- 
ing the boat push off and disappear be- 
yond a wall of willows. A few lounging 
prom looked at them with expression- 
ess slant eyes, pretending not to under- 
stand Paul’s inquiries until his increasing 
impatience brought from them in clear 
English the information that the after- 
noon boat was late. It might be along 
about five o’clock, they thought. 

“Well, that'll get us back in time for 
my train,” Paul decided. “Let’s look 
around a little.” 


HE levee road was a tunnel of willow- 
boughs, floored with soft sand in which 
their feet made no sound. They walked 
in an enchanted stillness, through pale 
light, green as sea-water, drowsy warm 
and scented with the breath of unseen 
flowers. Through the thin wall of leaves 
they caught glimpses of the broad river, 
whose yellow waves gave back the color 
of the sky in flashes of metallic blue. 
And suddenly, stepping out of the per- 
fumed shadow, they saw the orchards. 
A sea of petals, fragile, translucent, 
unearthly as waves of pure rosy light, 
rippled at their feet. 
The loveliness of it filled Helen’s eyes 


with tears. “Oh!” she said, softly. 
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“(Oh—Paul!”’ Her hand went out blindly 
to be clasped by his. One more breath of 
magic would make the moment perfect. 
She did not know what she wanted, but 
her whole being was a longing for it. 
“Oh—Paul—!” 

““Pears—by jove!” he cried. “Hun- 
dreds of acres—Helen! They’re the tops 
of trees! We’re looking down at ’em! 
Look at the river. Why, the land’s 
fifteen feet below water-level. Did you 
ever see anything like it!” Excitement 
shook his voice. “There must be a way 
to get down there—I want to see it!” 
He almost ran along the edge of the levee; 
Helen must hurry to keep beside him. 
She did not know why she should be hurt 
because Paul was interested in the or- 
chards. She was the first to laugh about 
going downstairs to farm when they 
found the wooden steps on the side of the 
levee. 

But she felt rebuffed and almost resent- 
ful. She listened abstractedly to Paul’s 
talk about irrigation and the soil. He 
crumbled handsful of it between his fin- 
gers, while they walked between the 
orchard rows, and his opinion led to a 
monologue on the soil around Ripley, and 
the fight the farmers were making to get 
water on it. He was conservative about 
the project; it might pay, and it might 
not. But if it did, a man who bought 
some cheap land now would make a good 
thing out of it. It occurred to her sud- 
denly to wonder about the girls in Ripley. 
There must be some; Paul had never 
written about them— 

She thought about it for some time 
before she was able to bring the talk to 
the point where she could ask about them. 

“Girls?” Paul said. “Sure there are. 
I don’t pay much attention to them, 
though. pal them in church, and they’re 
at the Aid Society suppers, of course. 
They seem pretty foolish, to me. Why, 
I never noticed whether they were pretty, 
or not.” Enlightenment dawned upon 
him. “T’ll tell you—they don’t seem to 
talk about anything much. You’re the 
only girl I ever struck that I could really 
talk to. I—I’ve been awfully lonesome, 
thinking about you.” 

“Really truly?” she said, looking up at 
him. The sunlight fell across her white 
dress, and stray pink petals fluttered 
slowly downward around her. “Have 
you really—been—lonesome for me, too?” 
She swayed toward him, ever so little, 
and he put his arms around her. 


E did love her. A great contentment 
flowed through her. To be in his 
arms again was to be safe, and rested, and 
warm, after ages of racking effort in the 
cold. He was thinking only of her now. 
His arms crushed her against him, she 
felt the roughness of his coat under her 
cheek. He was stammering love words, 
kissing her hair, her cheeks, her lips. 
“Oh, Paul, I love you, I love you, I love 
you!” she said, her arms around his neck. 
Much later they found a little nook 
under the willows on the levee bank and 
sat there with the river rippling at their 
feet, his arm around her, her head on his 
shoulder. They talked a little then. 
Paul told her again all about Ripley, but 
she did not mind. “When we're mar- 
ried—” said Paul, and the rest of the 
sentence did not matter. 
“And I’m going to help you,” she said. 
“Because I’m telegraphing now, too. 
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When Belgium Stemmed the Tide 

Four years ago the Belgian death grips along the Western 
Army, war-worn and weak in front. America, too, is there, 
numbers, confronted the Ger- and has this opportunity be- 
mans on the Yser. FromLiege cause the Belgians kept the 
to the last narrow strip of their © enemy from crossing the Yser 
country they had resisted the _long ago. 


invaders inch by inch, glorious 
even in retreat. 


At the Yser the Belgians 
performed a signal service to 
the Allied cause by holding the 
Germans while the gaps were 
being closed in the Franco- 
British lines to the rear. 


The same unfaltering cour- 
age, the same inspiration for 
sacrifice in our army abroad 
and in our citizens at home 
will give us victory. 

The complete mobilization of 
the whole people is necessary 
and the telephone service has 
an increasingly important part 
in speeding the national effort. 


Four years have passed, and 
the same nations are still at 


More than 12,000 members of the Bell System are in military 
service. Those that remain at home must fill the gaps and do their 
utmost, with the co-operation of the public, to help win the war. 
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There’s a friendliness about them that comes from easy 
walking—a quietness about them that comes from absorbing heel 
shock—a sure step with them because 
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The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
Dm cess is the ability 
m to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 


classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to concentrate, develop seif- 
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There is a big demand 


Magazines! today for short stories, 


photo plays, magazine 
and newspaper articles. 24,868 publications buy short stories. 
Jack London and other great writers have endorsed our 
course of home training in this fascinating and profitable 
spare-time work. Our free book, ‘‘How to Write,’’ tells you 
about it; also gives details of the special introductory offer 
that is being made for a limited time. Don't lose this oppor- 
tunity. Write us today. 
Hoosier Institute Short Story Dept., 1898 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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T’ll be earning as much—almost as much, 
as youdo. We can live over the depot—” 

“We will not!” said Paul. “We'll have 
a house—I don’t know that I’m crazy 
about my wife working—” 

“Oh, but I do want to help! A house 
would be nice—Oh, Paul, with rose- 
bushes in the yard!” 

“And a horse and buggy, so we can go 
riding Sunday afternoons—” 

“Besides, if I’m making money—” 

“IT know. We wouldn’t have to wait 
so long.” 

She flushed. It was what she meant, 
but she did not want to think so. “I 
didn’t—I don’t—” 

“Of course there’s mother. And I want 
to feel that I can support—” 

She felt the magic departing. “Never 
mind—” The tiniest oF cuddling move- 
ments brought his arms tight around her 
again. 

“Oh, sweetheart—sweetheart—You’re 
worth it!” he cried. “I’d wait for you—” 

They were startled when they noticed 
the shadows under the trees. They had 
not dreamed it was so late. She smoothed 
her hair and pinned on her hat with 
trembling fingers and they raced for the 
landing. 

The river was an empty stretch of dirty 
gray, lapping dusky banks. There was 
no one at the landing. “It must be way 
after five o’clock. I wish I had a watch. 
The boat couldn’t have gone by without 
our seeing it?” 

The suggestion drained the color from 
their cheeks. They looked at each other 
with wide eyes. “It couldn’t have— 
possibly! Let’s ask.” 


HE little town was no more than half 

a dozen old wooden buildings facing 
the levee. A store, unlighted and locked, 
a harness shop, also locked, two dark ware- 
houses, a saloon. She waited in the 
shadow of it while he went in to inquire. 
He came out almost immediately. 

“No, the boat hasn’t gone. They don’t 
know when it’ll get here. No one there 
but a few Japanese.” 

They walked uncertainly back to the 
landing and stood gazing at the darkening 
river. “I suppose there’s no knowing 
when it will get here? There’s no other 
way of getting back?” 

“No, there’s no railroad. I have got 
you into a scrape!” 

“Tt’s all right. It wasn’t your fault,” 
she hastened to say. 

They walked up and down, waiting. 
Darkness came slowly down upon them. 
The river breeze grew colder. Stars 
appeared. 

‘Chilly ?” 

“A little,” she said, through chattering 
teeth. 

He took off his coat and wrapped it 
around her, in spite of her protests. They 
found a sheltered place on the bank and 
huddled together, shivering. A delicious 
sleepiness stole over her, and the lap-lap 
of the water, the whispering of the leaves, 
the warmth of Paul’s shoulder under her 
cheek, all became like a dream. 

“Comfortable, dear?” 

“Mmmmmmbhuh,” _ she 
“You 

“You bet your life!”’ She roused a little 
to meet his kiss. The night became 
dreamlike again. 

“Helen?” 


“What?” 


murmured. 
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“Seems to me we've been here a long 
time. What’ll we do? We can’t stay here 
till morning.” 

“I don’t—know—why not. All night— 
under the stars—” 

“But listen. What if the boat comes 
by, and doesn’t stop? There isn’t any 
ight—” 

She sat up then, rubbing the drowsiness 
from her eyes. “Well, let’s make a fire. 
Got any matches?” 

He always carried them, to light the 
switch lamps in Ripley. They hunted 
dry branches and driftwood and coaxed a 
flickering blaze alive. “It’s like being 
stranded on a desert island!” she laughed. 
His eyes adored her, crouching with 
disheveled hair in the leaping yellow light. 
“You're certainly game,” he said. “I—I 
think you’re the pluckiest girl in the 
world. And when T think what a fool I 
am to get you into this!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


How Bold Is 
Anne! 


(Continued from page 4o) 


Miss Martin is an innovator. Her first 
innovation in this campaign was the 
sweeping away of precedent in proclaim- 
ing her candidacy for the highest office 
possible, without serving an apprentice- 
ship in the state legislature. (Several 
women are running for state offices in 
many states.) Jeannette Rankin had 
reached the U. S. Congress, in the Lower 
House—but Anne Martin aspired to the 
Senate. Usually, senators do not drop 
out of a clear sky. Except in cases where 
rich old codgers buy their way into the 
august body of the nation’s law-makers, 
they are elected after having served in 
many minor capacities, held political 
office and been more or less satisfactory 
to their constituents. The young woman 
who is running for the United States Sen- 
ate is not rich and she never has held any 
office in her state, however humble. In 
this, as in several other important mat- 
ters, she is an innovator. Women were 
enfranchised in Nevada largely through 
her efforts, and she deems it fitting that 
she should open up the long trail to Wash- 
ington to her sisters. 

The second innovation was in running 
as an Independent. This is in itself a 
handicap, some people assert; but she be- 
lieves that it has many advantages. It 
leaves her free from cloying party obliga- 
tions in case of election. She makes a 
point of this in her campaign speeches, 
promising if elected, to represent the peo- 
ple, not the party machine in power! 
Nevada is strongly democratic, but wo- 
man suffrage carried against both party 
machines—so Anne Martin believes she 
can also carry the sane, common people, 
above the heads of the professional poli- 
ticians. 

The third innovation (of course it is 
really the first) is, if you please, that of 
being a woman. She feels that the West- 
ern citizens are educated up to this and 
will not be unduly prejudiced. She does 
not dwell too strongly on the sex element, 








The Army on Wheels 


“Over there” practically everything 
on wheels has been motorized. Too, 
airplanes are frequently transported 
from place to place on motor trucks, 
and reserve troops are rushed here and 
there to make or meet surprise attacks. 
The swift, crushing smash which will 
drive to the Rhine and beyond will be 
made via motorized vehicles. 


QUAKER TIRES 


“Guarantee 9000 MILES 


Guarantee 

“Over here” a tremendous amount of 
the war work is being done on wheels. 
More than that many of those wheels 
are equipped with Quaker Tires—tires 
so sturdily and scientifically con- 
structed that a 43% better adjustment 
can be offered on Quakers than is 
offered under the “‘standard guarantee” 
of 3500 miles. The dealer who handles 
Quaker Tires can prove that they are 
“Miles Cheaper.” 
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A REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
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A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 
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although she feels that it is time that wo- 
men had some actual “class” representa- 
tion in all legislative bodies. It is a cer- 
tainty that women legislators will fight 
for better hours and factory conditions 
for women and children; will combat 
child labor, as‘the vast majority of men 
do not, and be able to swing the pendulum 
back toward equalization and justice. 

Her campaign is picturesque and of the 
West Western. Nevada is a desert state, 
with a little city like Reno or Carson here 
and there, a mere oasis ‘The territory 
covered is equal to that of a dozen eastern 
states. Already she has traveled three 
thousand miles across the arid sands by 
automobile, sleeping under the stars, or in 
miners’ huts, or the cabins of ranchmen, or 
back of saloons! Always she has found 
the rough men hospitable and courteous. 
When she and her Colorado “chauffeur- 
ess,” Dr. Margaret Long (daughter of a 
former cabinet minister!) arrive at a 
clearing, they pitch their tent, so to speak, 
and gather a group of primitive men and 
women. It is a picnic, and she praises 
the babies (as no mere man politician ever 
could do!) and the farmerettes serve iced 
tea and listen to political propaganda. 
Yet another innovation, an “Teed Tea 
Campaign!” 

Her plank of state and national prohibi- 
tion is not popular with her saloon-keeper 
hosts, but they are good sports and hos- 
pitable, so they clear the bar and she gets 
out her petition, and they line up and sign, 
like cowboys and gentlemen! 


ISS MARTIN counts on the farmer 

and miner vote, but not on the city 
vote, which she claims is swayed by the 
party machines. She believes that the hard- 
headed son-of-toil has grown weary of the 
politician’s broken promises and may be 
tempted to try a woman representative 
in the hope that she may be more honest. 
She is out to increase the number of farm- 
owning farmers by subdivision of great 
land holdings and by the assisting of new 
settlers on new land. She stands for two 
democracies, political and industrial— 
woman’s more direct participation in the 
first, labor’s stake in the second. With 
promises like those, Anne Martin seeks 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Sena- 
tor Newlands. 

What chance has she? 

I asked the typical unthinking party 
man. He smiled, as though the aspira- 
tions of a woman were something of a 
joke. 

I inquired of a thinking, practical pro- 
fessional man. He talked earnestly. “It 
is not that she is a woman; it is that she 
is an Independent. No one can buck the 

arty machines. Reformers come and go, 
bot the democratic boss and republican 
boss go on forever.” 

“Yet mighty Tammany has often been 
defeated!” 

“Ye—es,” he admitted grudgingly. 
“You see, the average voter votes with 
his party; he’s not interested in the new 
schemes of anybody.” 

“But your average voter bolted the 
machine in order to enfranchise women.” 

“That was the young men.” 

“Then why should not these same 
young men who were so liberal vote for a 
woman senator?” I asked triumphantly. 

“ Because they all have gone to war!” 

Now, that seems a reasonable reason 
for the defeat of the feminine aspirant— 
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if she be defeated. Some of the mature 
men, however, are her champions. 

I asked the women of the towns and 
clubs. Many were enthusiastic and be- 
lieve that there is a good fighting chance. 
But I discovered one strange fact—the 
woman vote is not a solid sex factor! 
Eastern suffragists will not believe it pos- 
sible. For what have they stood shoulder 
to shoulder all these years—forgetting 
ancient antagonisms and rivalries? Is it 
possible that Nevada women, as a sex, 
will not be so proud and pleased at the 
thought of being the first state to send 
a woman to the Senate that they will 
unanimously elect her? 

No! there is no “‘sex solidarity.” There 
is no “woman vote,” as, for instance, there 
is a “labor vote.” In the long run, of 
course, this must be, for the problems of 
humanity are bigger than the problems of 
women alone. But just at first, for a 
little while, wntil we catch up with men, it 
does seem too bad we can’t have a solid 
phalanx, sweeping all before us in a tri- 
umphant army to gain certain vital 
points for our sister women! But the en- 
franchised women are already lost in 
party interests and local and state issues. 
There is one phase of the problem in 
Nevada which would provide a thrilling 
condition which would stir the world, if 
only the women realized it—their votes 
are said to be in the majority! Never was 
such a condition known before in the 
world since the fabled days of the ma- 
triarchate! On account of the large num- 
ber of men drafted into war duty, it 


voters have been reduced to about 30,000, 
of whom more than half are women! But 
they are not “solid”—and so are not to be 
counted on as carrying triumphantly their 
sister woman into the councils of thenation. 

I have seen three types of audiences 
listening to Anne Martin’s electioneer- 
ing—the drawing-room, fashionable crowd 
of men and women of her own city; the 
street crowd by the park opposite the 
court house on a hot summer night; and 
the stragglers, farmers, miners, and wo- 
men of the desert. The first were respect- 
ful, politely applauding her serious points 
—but did not give one the impression that 
they would bolt their party to vote for 
any reforms or for an Independent wo- 
man. The second were intensely inter- 
ested, asking her innumerable questions, 
and apparently impressed oad pleased 
with the thought that the common people 
had an honest champion. The third 
were equally sincere, and professed eager 
intentions of voting for her. If the rural 
state does go for her, Miss Martin be- 
lieves she can carry, over the heads of the 
city partisans. 

tow bold is Anne! Yet never, in any 
crowd, did I see a tendency to jest or to 
jeer at the daring of her. 
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A Friendly 
Shirt 


HERE’S something akin 
to good-fellowship in the 
friendly feel of a Racine 
flannel shirt — something typ- 
ical of the Great West. It is 
full-cut to give your muscles 
lay, and your body a chance 
0 “breathe.” 
You will take pleasure in its 
broad-shouldered, honest com- 
fort, indoors or out, at work or 
play, all the year round. It’s 
the kind of shirt you hate to 
throw away when you finally 
wear it out. 
The friendly pal — at work or 
play, at home or away. 


Sissy 
ArinyShirt 


for real serttee 
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If you do not find the Racine shirt 
promptly, write and tell us the name 


gee that you are su; Insist on 
the Racine. _— 


band. Cotton or Flannel 
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Lotion and Iehthyo! 


Peer | DUNLOP “VAC” 


At all druggists, or sent 
tpaid on receipt of price, 
Orenm 500, Lotion 500, 0ap 850. GOLF BALLS 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo,Ohio are peerless. A vacuum process frees 
them from air particles and are the 
most truly spherical golf balls made. 








per cig IER “29” small size, medium weight 
“*30’" medium size, medium weight 
9 31°" small size, heavy weight 
| 51 each $12 a dozen 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
Founder of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 


G LU E HANDY Birmingham, Eng. 
TUBES New York: T. W. Niblett, 305 Fifth Ave., Suite 2014 
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Sea Trips Offer 
Maximum Pleasure 
at Minimum Cost 


When a person travels for pleasure he 
naturally takes a sea trip. When for any 
other reason he must travel, he will find 
numerous reasons why he should go by sea. 


Ocean steamers have advantages in 
Space, equipment and conveniences for 
travelers absolutely impossible in other 
kinds of transportation. 


Fares are lower than any other way. 


A comfortable berth and excellent meals 
are included in fares without extra cost. 


Coastwise ocean routes are naturally 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than land routes. 


Paciric Steamsuip Company 


General Offices 
L. C. SMITH BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 


201 Broadway, San Diego 
PRINCIPAL 624 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
TICKET 653 Market St., San Francisco 
OFFICES |504 Second Avenue, Seattle 
1123 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 














Utilize your spare time as a Sunset Representative and turn 


W S S your earnings into War Savings Stamps. Send for particulars 
e ° © today. 
AGENCY DIVISION, SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: 











EXPOSITION PARK 


Don’t Fail to Visit the 


CALIFORNIA LIBERTY FAIR 


EXPOSITION PARK—LOS ANGELES 


HORSE SHOW 


OCTOBER 12 to 26, 1918 


HARNESS RACES 
Enlarged Premium List, Added Classifications 


LIVE STOCK AGRICULTURE HORTICULTURE MANUFACTURERS 
Our Liberty Fair Your Liberty Fair) 
Endorsed by United States Government 


United States War Exhibit Direct from Washington 


War work of our nation to be shown in combined government exhibits 


Food Show Helpful Hints on Household Economy 


Thousands of Dollars in Premiums 


Thirty-nine Buildings 


We invite you to visit Los Angeles and enjoy the 


CALIFORNIA LIBERTY FAIR 


OCTOBER 12 to 26, 1918 








Beware of the 
Dove! 


(Continued from page 16) 


British Mission, which contains a num- 
ber of sworn statements by British officers 
recently returned from Germany. 

Captain A. J. C. Hargreaves, Somerset 
Light Infantry: 

“At Liege f asied personally to get the 
German Red Cross officials to give our 
wounded men water. They refused. I 
saw some German Red Cross nurses ac- 
tually bring water in cans up to our men, 
show it to them, and then pour it out on 
the platform. This also happened to me 
personally.” 

Captain G. H. Rees, Royal Army Med- 
ical fear 

“When the train reached German ter- 
ritory a more refined cruelty was adopted. 
At all the large German stations were 
German Red Cross Aid Posts. The Ger- 
man wounded were taken out, their 
wounds dressed and they were given food 
and drink in abundance. When I asked 
the Red Cross authorities for similar 
treatment for the British and French 
wounded, it was refused. Not one man 
received medical attention, and not one 
man received a morsel of food or a drop 
of drink. I tried at several stations but 
with the same result. At Hanover the 
Red Cross official I addressed spat on the 
platform and walked away.” 

Why do I revive such incidents? Be- 
cause | believe that every incident, every 
personal experience that will throw light 
on the enemy’s character and psychology 
will help us to realize the kind of enemy 
we are fighting. 


THE great trouble in'this country is that 
we do not as yet understand the Ger- 
man mind. Every man who has been over 
there can tell you of incidents of treachery 
committed by the Hun on unsuspecting 
opponents. In Belgium, again and again 
some of our men were caught, believing 
the enemy when he cried “Enough,” or in 
their terms, “Kamerad,” while at the 
first opportunity they would shoot our 
men in the back. Their peace proposals 
will be of the same value until they have 
been driven out of Belgium and France. 

As to the danger of an inconclusive 

eace, I can do no better than by quoting 
oes from an interview I had with a Major 
Deutelmoser, at the time Chief of the 
Press Department of the General Staff 
in Berlin. 

One evening during August, 1916, after 
one of those German dinners, sometimes 
pleasant, often interesting, and always 
instructive, I got into a discussion with 


_Deutelmoser about Germany’s state of 


preparedness, of which I held the ortho- 
dox, the Allied view. 

Deutelmoser shook his head. “De 
Beaufort,” he said slowly and earnestly, 
“we were not prepared for this war.” 
This sounded promising to me because it 
was the first time that a Prussian officer 
had taken that angle of the situation. The 
usual contention was that as Germany 
was surrounded by envious enemies, she 
had to be prepared for any emergency. 

“We always knew,” Deutelmoser be- 
gan, “that sooner or later we would have 
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Why Does 
It Pay? 


The Christian Science 
Monitor carries local adver- 
tising from 200 different cities 
and gives profitable return to 
the advertiser on the circu- 
lation in each of the cities. 


Why ? Because its readers 
believe in the Monitor. They 
know its news is true; they 
know it tries to keep its ad- 
vertisements true. They feel 
that they can buy safely from 
advertisements in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An InternationalDaily Newspaper 


It doesn’t take a very large 
number of real believers in 
a newspaper to make adver- 
tising pay. 


That is why local as well 
as general advertising in The 
Christian Science Monitor 
is profitable. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 

Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska a sea Seattle 
ton 
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said a sailor boy, 

Af'Y Boston Garters 
have never failed 
me yet.” 

He thus expressed 

the confidence that 

every wearer has in 


the security of the 


Boston 
eGarter 


You can always rely on them to “stay put.” 
And it’s a real pleasure to wear them because 
they keep your socks smooth and rest so lightly 
on the leg that you forget you have them on. 


At leading stores from coast to coast. 
GEORGE FROST CO.,' MAKERS, BOSTON 
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to fight Russia and France together. A 
campaign against them would have lasted 
about four months. We were prepared 
for a war of six months, no longer. Of 
course at this date this sounds absurd, 
but try to recall the early days of the war 
and remember whether many well in- 
formed people thought the war would 
last longer? Now the fundamental mis- 
take we made lies in underestimating the 
duration of the war. This mistake again 
is due to various factors, unknown quan- 
tities at the time. First, we never figured 
on having to fight England on land as well 
as on sea. Second, we never thought that 
we should be held up in Belgium for nine 
days, thereby giving France ample time 
to mobilize and distribute her armies. 
This robbed us of our great advantage, 
the element of surprise. 

“We very soon ran short of ammuni- 
tion, which in fact was one of the main 
reasons for von Kluck’s failure to take 
Paris. Then there was Italy.. Though 
we always knew that she was only a very 
lukewarm member of the Triple Alliance, 
we counted on her at least to keep France 
in suspense as to her intentions. 

“Now let us look at the map. In spite 
of all our blunders and miscalculations, 
in spite of the fact that we are fighting 
about fourteen different nations, we have 
been able to keep the fighting on enemy’s 
soil. 

“If Germany can accomplish such a 
feat, in spite of all those blunders and 
miscalculations, all we need out of this 
war is a draw. There is not a statesman 
in this country, worthy the name, that 
would not give up Belgium and Northern 
France tomorrow, provided it brought 
peace. But, my friend, the next time we 
will not be caught unawares. Give us ten, 
or at the most fifteen years and then the 
world will see what German science, Ger- 
man arms and brains can accomplish. 
Yes, then we will be prepared, then we will 
have an army and a ieee that a whole 
world in arms will be unable to resist.” 


I SHALL leave my warning to American 
women, for that is what itis meant to be, 
with this, because I believe that the above 
statement will speak for itself. 

Unless we see this through to a finish, 
unless Germany’s military power is de- 
feated and her war-wings forever —— 
peace will only be an armistice. Ihen 
the next ten or fifteen years would see a 
race, a competition, not of sound and 
healthy trade development but of arma- 
ments, ships, guns, ammunition and of the 
drilling of Men, Men, Men. 

There is only one road to victory and 
peace, and that road lies straight through 
the German lines. Both German organi- 
zations discussed here must not only be 
destroyed, they must be extirpated. Do 
not underestimate the cost. We have a 
long and hard struggle ahead of us and 
America will have to bear the lion’s share 
in it. American women will be called 
upon to make still greater sacrifices, but 
itis the only way. Until the Allied Armies 
are fighting the Hun on his own soil, any 
of his peace proposals will merely be his 
version of: 

““KAMERAD.” 
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| ‘Well, my boy, good 
cocoa means 


Baker's 
| Cocoa 


It is a rich red-brown 


powder made from high 
lj grade cocoa beans, which 








i] have been carefully se- 
lected, skilfully blended, 
roasted, ground exceed- 
ingly fine, and with the 
excess of fat removed 






chemicals. 
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other foods. 


Choice Recipe Book sent 
Free. 


| 
Walter Baker & Co. | 
Limited / 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER 

































The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 


USED WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Established 1879 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a meg/ected cold ts a dangerous cold. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 


breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 
It is called a 600% by Asthma sufferers. 


For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and 1s an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of success- 

use. 

Sold by Druggists. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’ tharm you. Of yourdruggistorfrom us, 10c.in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 CortlandtSt., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canadas 


Send for descriptive booklet. 
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Success 
on the Farm 


is nowhere more assured than in 
Monterey County. This rich 
section of California has always 
offered wonderfu! opportunities for 
the man with energy, common sense 
and a little capital. Today, success 
on the soil in 


Monterey Count 


California 


is more certain than ever. There 
is a strong demand at good prices 
for all of the products of this 
county—fruit, grain, beans, sugar- 
beets, potatoes, livestock, dairy 
products, honey, alfalfa and 
poultry. San Francisco is 100 miles 
north. The main Southern Pacific 
coast line and the fine State High- 
way connect this county with 
markets. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CALIFORNIA LAND 


One Mile South from the Business Center of 
the little town of Walnut Creek, Contra Costa 
county, California; about one hour's ride via the 
O. A. & E. Ry., from Oakland or Berkeley; about 
one and a half hour's ride from San Francisco, the 
writer has 6% acres of fertile land, — to pears, 
prunes and English walnuts. This acreage slopes 
to the south and east and is admirably adapted to 
fruit, vegetable or en 4 farming, or for suburban 
homes. Mt. Diablo, a short distance away, lies di- 
rectly east and in fuli view. There is no prettier 
or better country in California. The writer can- 
not give this property his personal attention; has 
found absentee management unsatisfactory, and 
for this reason wishes to sell for cash, or upon 
reasonable terms. If interested write J 1, care of 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


PATENTS 


Ideas Wanted—They Bring Wealth if Pat- 
ented. Send postal for Needed Inventions, List of 
Patent Buyers and Guide Book. ‘Tells How to 
Secure Patent through our Credit Plan. Ran- 
dolph & Co., 627 F, Washington, D. C. 

Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC, 

Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
—_ on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 

Yo., 5388 8S. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago. 





























Write a Song— Patriotic or pepenae. I 
omece music and guarantee pepicet on. Send 
wo today. Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, 
Chicago. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

New Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Entertain- 
ments for War-time Benefits. Vaudeville Sketches, 
Monologues, Drills, Tableaux, Make-up a 
lange Catalog Free. T. 8. Denison & Co., Dept. 7, 
Yhicago. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
The Mineral Salt Theory and The Neo-Diet. 
By A. Thibaut. Author explains the grave conse- 
quences of our wrong daily diet, and how to counter- 
balance them. ce $1.00. Yoghurt Co. (117), 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance. Immediate 
permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 











Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly_ written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Dry-Farming in Montana 


Q. I have heard that good dry-farm- 
ing land can be bought cheap and on long 
time in Montana at present. I am a 
tenant here and want to have a farm of 
my own, but prices are so high that it 
seems almost impossible to get a start. I 
know general farming and dairying from 
the ground up and can work as hard as 
anybody, but I have only a little over a 
thousand dollars. What do you think of 
Montana as a location?—J. F. C., Fort 
Donce, Iowa. 


A. Dry-farming land in certain parts 
of Montana can be bought for very low 
prices at present because the drought of 
the past two years is forcing many of the 
settlers to sell out. Unless absolutely 
scientific, thorough methods of soil tillage 
are used, dry-farming is still more or less 
of a gamble. To be successful at dry- 
farming requires not only experience, 
but a first-class equipment and sufficient 
capital to stand the loss of one or two bad 
seasons. Dry-farming is bound to in- 
crease on a large scale, the temporary 
local setbacks notwithstanding, but your 
capital in our opinion is not large enough 
to take the risk. We believe you would 
do better on twenty acres of good irri- 
gated land producing alfalfa, which could 
be fed to a string of dairy cows. 


Concerning Employment 


Q. I am anxious to come to the Pacific 
Coast, but as I am married and have two 
children I must be certain of a position 
before I start. I am a bookkeeper and 
accountant with twelve years’ experience 
in wholesale dry goods. Where could I 
obtain a position and what are the sala- 
ries paid in my line? From what I have 
read I prefer Oregon.—W. M. R., New 
York City, 


A. It is impossible for the Service Bu- 
reau to compile and have on hand data 
on employment conditions that would be 
of real help to our friends. Even the Gov- 
ernment with all its resources is finding 
the compilation and distribution of cor- 
rect and timely employment data one of 
the hardest ‘abe it has undertaken. All 
we can say is that man power is short the 
country over. Perhaps the Portland, 
Oregon, Chamber of Commerce could 
supply more definite information. It is 
beyond our power to do so. 


The Price of State Land 


Q. Please give me full information 
concerning the land the state is selling 
near Chico, Cal. Are any farms left? 
What are the prices and is the land good 
for fruit growingf—M. F., Everett, 
Wasz. 


_ A. You can obtain full and complete 
information by writing to the State Land 





Han Pups Hotel 


Los Angeles, California 
Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
Operated by E. L. Potter Co. 


The Van Nuys, with a 
world-wide reputation for 
its metropolitan standards 
of service, owes no small 

rt of its success to the 
act that it has always re- 
tained its homelike atmos- 
phere. Personal service— 
unfailing consideration of 
thecomfortofitsguests—is 
partof the Van Nuyscreed. 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 

















Union Labor 


in 


Peace and War 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


The contents of this book helped 
more than any other single factor 
to call the nation’s attention to 
the deplorable conditions in the 
shipyards last winter by uncover- 
ing the causes that retarded pro- 
duction. Every employer, every 
thoughtful worker should read 
this analysis of trade-union 
practices and their results. Write 
for a copy NOW. Price 75c 
bound in stiff paper; $1.00 bound 
in cloth. Postage prepaid. Dis- 
count on quantity orders. 


Sunset Publishing House 


468 Fourth Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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Settlement Board, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. We believe a 
small part of the first subdivision is still 
unsold and another subdivision is to be 


placed on the market late this year or bs 

early next year. The price of the irri- 

gated land is approximately $300 an acre 

and the unirrigated land is sold for about 

$85 an acre. The Board advises general & 

pe Trolle y Trl 
Cut-Over Land and Hard Workers | 24 

om Is there any cut-over land left in SRobaets gy h dale Orange Groves 
regon or Washington? How much can 13 + 

it be bought for and what will it cost to Of Sunny .@Calergenia 


re Po acre? Does it make good dairy wi 

and? I have three sons between fifteen > } It 1D. , 

and nineteen, all used to hard work, and Riverside. ph ‘Train. daily from 

could raise about $700 cash. Do they ae Der iial eas nial C+ rae" Sjelateye 

take Liberty Bondsin the West?—L. B.O., SlJolelaiisalehenenentee) Se ey eles 

vg sift a Magnolia Avenue ae ae OS Be 
A. There are several million logged- c ilev He te 

off acres in Oregon and Washington and Oomlic > Ka & Eye \Wateratinete 


the supply is steadily growing. The sr literature 2 Saag 
prices range from a dollar an acre for Preige Information. addres Guide, 
L esomgu worthless mountain — to ; , ace 
100 and more per acre for rich bottom 7% I = Cc; , 
land. The io ger clearing varies, with | 4 I ° 
bottom lands the hardest and most ex- = Ou w C tp 
pensive to handle. It is not safe to eat © L RI ~ 
on a cost of less than $75 an acre. As A 
you probably know, clearing stump land ae R j 1 s_ we 4 “de " 
1s roger hard work, but . large Ee” © A Smith Geseral Pussencer Avent ¢ 
number of settlers have succeeded in F ee Ad ant om; 1-7 
doing it. Here and there even a woman i ‘LOS Angeles Cal. on 
has made good on cut-over land. There ; 
is no reason why you and your sons should 
not find work in a mill and size up the 
situation, picking out a suitable piece, 
paying something down on it and keep- 
ing on in the mill until your nest egg will 
enable you to buy the right equipment. 
Yes, the West knows that a war is go- 
ing on and has heard that Liberty Bonds 
are guaranteed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Westerners will undoubt- 
edly accept any amount of Liberty Bonds 
from Missouri in payment for land. 


Location of Stock Farms 


Q. I have a capital of $20,000 and 
want to go into the stock business, either 
sheep or cattle, somewhere in California, 
and so I am asking your opinion as to 
the best location. I am looking for a dis- 
trict close to a Forest Reserve for summer 
pasture, with good land and water for 
winter feed. I am not a city farmer, but 
am tired of the feeding game and want to 
go into breeding in a region with a climate 
that is neither too hot in summer nor too 
cold in winter —E. McD. K., Fats 
Crry, NEs. 


A. You will probably find what you 
are looking for in northern California or 
in southern Oregon. In both regions the 
National Forests offer excellent summer 
pasture to resident stockmen and in both 
districts irrigated land in the valleys pro- 
duces alfalfa in abundance for winter heed. 
The climate is equable, without extremes 
and the country is very pleasant for men 
and animals. If you will take a machine 
and go through Shasta and Scott’s val- 
leys, in California, through the Rogue Ag ed : j 
river and the Umpqua valleys in Oregon, “Sa ~ Mission Inn 
keeping in touch with the Forest Service ii fLiverside 
officials, you undoubtedly will be able 
to find the location you are looking for. 
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One Good Cup Deserves Another 








HERE’S a wealth of cheer in a cup of 
T Ridgways India-Ceylon Tea. 


It possesses that fragrancy of aroma with a 
richness of flavor sought for by all real lovers of tea. 




















And good Tea is nol a luxury. On the contrary, the 
better the grade the more economical it is—the 
greater the number of cups you can make from a 
pound of the best quality. 


Our famous blends cannot fail to win your favor in- 
stantly. They represent the handiwork of the world’s 

greatest tea experts, with the choicest growths from 
most fertile gardens in India and the Island of Ceylon. 


Let your next order be for a pound tin of 


Ridgways Tea 
“Safe-Tea First” 


FOUR CUPS New York Office 60-62 Warren St. AT YOUR 
FOR A CENT Chicago Office 210 N. Wabash Ave. GROCER’S 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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olumbia 
afonola 


HE greatest operatic music was 

beautiful before it was great— 
and Columbia Records bring you 
the best of that magical beauty. 


Haunting melodies, exquisite catches 
and snatches of song, music of joy 
and of laughter, glorious marches, 
the fanfare of trumpets, majestical 
choruses—all that and more have 
Columbia Records. 





UCH great artists as Lazaro, Stracciari, 

Barrientos and Mardones make records 
exclusively for Columbia. But the music 
they choose for recording is always the 
truly great music of beautiful and inspiring 
melody. Beautiful melody—that is the dis- 
tinguishing quality of both Columbia Rec- 
ords and the Columbia Grafonola. Music 
you really like, played as you like to hear it 
—that’s what they give you always. 


To make a good record great, play 
it on the Columbia Grafonola. 


OLUMBIA Records on the 
Columbia Grafonola bring the 
best music of all lands and all ages 
into the friendly intimacy of your 4 
own home. They make good E 
music what it ought to be in every Pr. 
family—an enduring source of pleas- 
ure and inspiration, a solace in time , ee eaeiaoa yy 
of trouble, an added joy in happy a ' aD ee 
days. ; : Ec, 
A very human sort of an instru- 
ment is this Columbia Grafonola. 
A big, handsome musical friend 
with a voice that is sweet and clear 
and strong, bringing good cheer to 
every home he enters. You need 
his cheerful voice in yours. 


Columbia Grafonolas 
. . . Standard Models up to $300 
Columbia Graphophone Co., New York Period Models up to $2100. 
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